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Theatre means different things to different people... 


e « to some it’s a likeable, galvanic singer who can make them hear 


the lyrics even blocks away 


“Hers is not a human voice,” said one of ETHEL MERMAN’S admirers. “It’s 
an instrument in the band.” The girl with a trumpet for a throat is in top 
form as she tells “a little thissa and a little thatta” about herself. Who 
Could Ask for Anything More ($3.50) is her uninhibited memoir (as 
told to famous show business biographer Pete Martin) of the success that 
came to her overnight when she graduated from pounding a shift key in 
Astoria to hitting high C on Broadway. Her “approach to autobiography is 
as frank and brash as her way with a song,” says The Saturday Review, “and 
it is part of Pete Martin's skill at the ‘as told to’ game that he has managed 
to let the vrai Merman come blaring through.” 


e « « to others, the expressive face of the “great enchantment and 


ornament of our age” 

If Who Could Ask for Anything More is a self-portrait of the Actress as an 
Extrovert, Garbo by John Bainbridge (illustrated, $4) is a great biog- 
raphy of the Actress as an Introvert. Here is the story of the strange and 
tragic career of GRETA GARBO ... the inside factors behind her rise, the 
Svengali-like man and the great director, Mauritz Stiller—who determined to 
make her a star, her ill-fated romances, her mystery-shrouded private life. 
The first real close-up (only a small portion appeared in Life) of the beauti- 
ful alien who turned good scripts into masterpieces and bad ones into 
personal triumphs over California corn. You'll enjoy this book, which is 
“like Garbo, touched with magic.” —Lewis Gannett, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


it’s a hard-working stage kid slogging through the snow between 
one-night stands 

MARY PICKFORD went on stage as a child and has been on stage in the 
minds of Americans ever since. Sunshine and Shadow (illustrated, $4.95) 
is her own story of her career as “America’s Sweetheart.” Through a heart- 
breaking marriage, a storybook marriage, and now a fully realized marriage 
as the wife of Buddy Rogers, Mary Pickford tells the intensely moving, 
personal story of how a deeply religious faith sustained her through every 
trial. Studded with great show business names, from Lionel Barrymore to 
that “suspicious, egocentric, maddening, lovable genius of a problem child, 
Charlie Chaplin,” this is one of the most delightful autobiographies of 
the year. 


it’s a son who was never allowed to forget that his father was 
an actor 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., spent half of his life living in the shadow of 
his father’s legend, and the other half creating a legend of his own. In Knight 
Errant (illustrated, $4), Brian Connell has written a refreshing biography 
of the actor who has used his good name in the service of such cherished 
causes as aid to the Allied countries, CARE, the United Nations, and many 
others. The jacket of this book calls Doug Fairbanks, Jr., “ambassador of 
good will, unpublicized war hero, and reluctant movie star.” These aren't 
just words; it’s true. If you read this book, you'll really rediscover a great man 
who commands respect in both movie studio and international conference 
room, who fights for world peace instead of Oscars. 
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- « « it’s the plays that live on long after their 
first runs ore over 


There are four Doubleday Anchor Books (the series 
of handsome, moderately priced books for people in- 
terested in ideas) that will interest readers of Theatre 
Arts. One of these is Six Plays of Strindberg, in new 
translations by Elizabeth Sprigge ($1.25). This collec- 
tion offers the most famous of his plays: The Father, 
Miss Julie, The Stronger, Easter, A Dream Play, and 
The Ghost Sonata. The other three Doubleday Anchor 
Books are Volumes 1, 2, and 3 of the series called 
The Modern Theatre. Edited by Eric Bentley, these 
volumes aim to present some of the brilliant plays that 
seldom appear in standard anthologies. Mr. Rentley has 
not tried to fill academic pigeon-holes, nor cover 
nationalities and schools of dramaturgy, nor grind any 
ideological axe. He has instead selected a variety of 
“theatrical” examples of modern drama that definitely 
deserve publication and that merit the atention of all 
theatre lovers. For example, one volume includes Mr. 
Bentley’s own translation of La Ronde, the Circle in 
the Square production of which attracted so much 
attention in New York. 

Volume 1: Woyzeck, by George Blichner; Cavalleria 
Rusticana, by Giovanni Verga; Woman of Paris, by 
Henry Becque; The Threepenny Opera, by Bertolt 
Brecht; and Electra, by Jean Giraudoux. Volume 2: 
Fantasio, by Alfred de Musset; The Diary of a Scound- 
rel, by Alexander Ostrovsky; La Ronde, by Arthur 
Schnitzler; Purgatory, by W. B. Yeats; and Mother 
Courage, by Bertolt Brecht. Volume 3: Gamblers, by 
Nikolai Gogol; An Italian Straw Hat, by Eugtne 
Labiche and Marc-Michel; One Day More, by Joseph 
Conrad; Judith, by Jean Giraudoux, and Thieves’ Car. 
nival, by Jean Anouilh. Each volume is priced at 95¢. 
WHATEVER BRAND OF FOOTLIGHT MAGIC APPEALS 
TO YOU MOST, YOU'LL FIND GOOD READING ABOUT 
GOOD THEATRE IN THESE BOOKS. MAKE YOUR SE- 
LECTION ON THE COUPON RIGHT NOW, AND MAIL 
It TO 
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Book Department 
THEATRE ARTS 


! 
I 
1 130 West Séth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
1] Please send me postpaid 
cxssesinie copies of WHO COULD ASK FOR ANY- 
THING MORE @ $3.50 each 
onal copies of GARBO @ $4 each 
nani copies of SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
@ $4.95 each 
cheaaagl copies of KNIGHT ERRANT @ $4 each 
éaaaiied copies of SIX PLAYS OF STRINDBERG 
@ $1.25 each 
ouneetiad copies of THE MODERN THEATRE, 
Volume 1, @ 95¢ each 
cudieail copies of THE MODERN THEATRE, 
Volume 2, @ 95¢ each 
ounsendiil copies of THE MODERN THEATRE 
Volume 3, @ 95¢ each 


1 enclose payments Of $......-.-..crrcsere 
(N. Y. C. residents add 3% sales tox) 





Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea. 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


A 12-Year Old 


Balinese Performs 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


an Ancient Ritual 


Dance 


ree 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 

front’’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage” portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun. 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere's The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 
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Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth. 


* 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie. 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 
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This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game — and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch — 


2 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,"’ which describes each se 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges — 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-9, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Dept. TA-9, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘“‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me “Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) a 


(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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DEAR SIR: 


After reading a letter printed in 
Tueatre Arts, June, 1955, concerning 
TV articles in your magazine, I, too, 
found myself in accord with the writer 
that TV coverage should stay in the 
“pocket size” magazines. . . . The writer 
then goes on to state that California has 
no theatre, little music, and less dance! 
. . . It is interesting to note that many 
of the Broadway shows had their roots 
and/or premiéres in California at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. . . . Many 
of the road companies of both plays and 
musicals also originate on the West 
Coast. . . . Every state has its Little 
Theatre, Playhouse, and Repertory 
groups. ... . The values placed on these 
groups, I am afraid, are very small, as 
some New York playgoers are apparently 
ignorant of the fact that these groups 
provide a major source of entertainment 
in the theatre world... . 


PFC. ROBERT M. AZCONA 
Pusan, Korea 


. . Since Christmas I have been re- 
ceiving your magazine on subscription, 
and each month I look forward to it 
with pleasure. . . . I am at present a 
student of radio and television arts at 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology in 
Toronto and the criticisms and articles 
are a great help in our work in History 
of Drama... . 

SANDRA BEATIE 
Toronto, Canada 


. . . Is Shelton one of the littlest Little 
Theatre towns? There is a very active 
group here, in a town of five thousand. 
Interest in reading and production of 
plays has been very much stimulated by 
your magazine’s excellent reporting on 
off-Broadway shows. . . . Now we have 
a building suitable for arena-style pro- 
ductions. . . . 

LUCY BENNETT 
Shelton, Washington 


NEXT MONTH 
Special THEATRE GUILD Issue 


Articles by Lawrence Langner, 
Theresa Helburn, Armina Mar- 
shall, Joseph Wood Krutch and 
others. 

Complete Text of Porgy by 
DuBose and Dorothy Heyward— 
the play which George Gershwin 
set to music as Porgy and Bess. 
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Copyright under the International 
12 iseves 


Pan-American and all other foreign countries: 


Allow five weeks 


, PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A. 


JOHN D. MacARTHUR 


THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. 


Ree 


4 issues $11.00. 


New York 19 
by NATIONA 
be paid for in advance. 


85 


56th 5 


Canada, 12 issues $6. 


ts reserved. 


All rt 


> 
5.00, 24 issues $0.00. 
subscriptions must 


licited manuscript. 


ONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 130 W. 
. All 


tember, 1955. 


by NATI 


Charles, Ill.. 
Vol. XXXIX. No. 9, Se 


East Main Street, Saint 
f March 3, 1879. 
U. 8. and Possessic 
Currency » 
The editers cannot assume responsibility for un 80 


shed monthly at 1421 
under the act o 
aft on a bank in the U. 5S. payable in U. 8. funds 
cluding postal number, if any. 


n-American Convention. Subscription rates: 


Saint Charles, Iil.. 
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pyright reserved 
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‘or change of address 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Sepremser, 1955 Vol. XXXIX, No. 9 


The Cover 


Julie Harris, who is returning to Broadway as Joan of Arc in Lillian 
Hellman’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, produced by Kermit 
Bloomgarden. For a comprehensive survey of the new season’s attrac- 
tions, see “Broadway Bill of Fare: 1955-56” on page 17. Photograph 
by Alfredo Valente. 


The Play 
34 Pajama Game by George Abbott and Richard Bissell 


Features 


17 Broadway Bill of Fare: 1955-56 by John S. Wilson 

22 Advice to Young Playwrights by Edward Knoblock 

24 Something Old, Something New by Sadler’s Wells 

26 Wand’ring Minstrels Mark an Anniversary 

30 Shakespeare and Sophocles at Stratford by Alice Griffin 
32 Actors’ Art 

62 Grassroots Theatre by Robert Gard 

65 How Not to Write for Playwrights by Maurice Zolotow 
66 Salute to France and Bonus for All America 

70 Joans of London by Nelson Lansdale 

72 Passing the Time by Mary Orr 

74 Mandrake’s Alter Ego by Byron Bentley 

76 A Great Theatrical Management by Hesketh Pearson 
78 Taking Stock of Summer Stock 


Broadway 
16 Almost Crazy 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Books 

Playwriting Competitions 
Offstage 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


Pus.icaTion Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 
EprroriAL AND ApvEerTiIsinc Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
CrrcutaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle, St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





“TOP-NOTCH THEATRE...EXPERT THEATRE... 
PURE THEATRE!" -George Jean Nathan 


PAUL MUNI 
. INHERIT THE WIND" 


with ED BEGLEY 
TONY RANDALL 


KARL LIGHT and company of 65 players 


Air-Conditioned NATIONAL 41 ST. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 © Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 


Barbara BEL GEDDESs 
Burl IVES 


Cat 


on a Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MILDRED BUNNOCK 
and BEN GAZZARA 


foe St eine: Be ayy 4 . —- LUCINDA BALLARD 
0, W 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“A SURE HIT” goo 


Mirror 


“FRESH and Gay.” 77¢ats sun 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
PLAIN ano HANCY 


BP ag giant 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 

PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. 
$6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and 
3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 2.50 Matinees 
WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; Loges 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 
2.00 including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
Air-Conditioned 


50th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“THE TOPMOST THRILLER 


OF MANY SEASONS!" 
—JOHN CHAPMAN, NEWS 


HOWARD JOSEPH 
ERSKINE °"7¢ WAYES 


JOSEPH HAYES i 
KARL 

Sterring MALDEN 

NANCY PAUL 

COLEMAN NEWMAN 


with FRANK OVERTON - GEORGE MATHEWS 
Setting end Lighting by HOWARD BAY 


Stoged by ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
BARRYMORE THEA., w. 47th St., Mots. Wed. & Sat 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton’s adap- 
tation of Tate Maurette’s drama about 
some Russian expatriates living in post-World 
War I Berlin, and their attempt to establish the 
claim of a derelict to the position of daughter 
of the late czar. With Viveca Lindfors, Cathleen 
Nesbit. 

Ankles Aweigh — Hellinger, 1655 Broadway. A 
musical comedy dealing with an American film 
star on location in Italy, and her tangled ro- 
mance with a Navy officer. Betty Kean is 
starred. 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Jean 
Shepherd. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
play dealing with a divergent group of travelers 
who find themselves marooned in a Kansas 
roadside diner due to a blizzard. Principal roles 
are played by Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross, 
Elaine Stritch and Dick York. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a dying Missis- 
sippi plantation owner, for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhappy offspring are 
contending. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the New York Drama Critics Circle Award. 
With Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives and Mil- 
dred Dunnock. 

y in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen Ver- 
don and Stephen Douglass are starred in this 
musical about a baseball fan who sells his soul 
to the devil in exchange for being transformed 
into a star player who can help his favorite 
team win the pennant. Book by George Abbott 
and Douglass Wallop, music and lyrics by Rich- 
ard Adler and Jerry Ross. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak have the leading roles in this musical 
adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy dealing 
with life on the Marseilles waterfront. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote the book, 
— Harold Rome composed the music and 
yrics. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Scopes 

“‘monkey trial’’ of 1925, about a young teacher 
on trial for breaking a state law against ex- 

unding the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
aul Muni and Ed Begley portray the opposing 
lawyers. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing mat- 
rimony and morality; with Jerome Cowan, 
Vicki Cummings, Sheila Bond, Haila Stoddard 
and Buddy Hackett. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman ; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold 
Horwitt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
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‘BEST Weld? Tele Sent U. 
COMEDY OF THE SEASON!” 
NS 
end The New York Drome Critics Aword) 
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om KIM STANLEY 


Ross Elaine 
and Dick York 


community. With Richard Derr and Barbara 
Cook 


Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka which presents Hilde- 
garde Neff as a Communist ques? & in Paris 
and Don Ameche as an American tale! . agent 
who wins her away from the party line 
book is the work of George S. Kaufman, Leueen 
MacGrath and Abe Burrows, while Cole Porter 
provided the music and lyrics. 

The Bad Seed—Coronet, W. 49th. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March novel 
about a nine-year-old murderess influenced by 
heredity; with Nancy Kelly and Patty Mc- 
Cormack. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s musical comedy in the manner of the 
mn AF with Julie Andrews. 

rate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. Jo- 

ph Thayer s dramatization of his novel about 

ry yi of escaped convicts who terrorize a 

suburban family, whose home they com- 

mandeer. Nancy ‘Coleman and Paul Newman 
are the principals. 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7% Cents, about a pajama fac- 
tory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr., Pat 
Marshall and Helen Gallagher. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years 
of married life; with Eddie Bracken. 

The Skin of Our Teeth—ANTA, W. 52nd. The 

“Salute to France’’ production of the Thornton 
Wilder play. Cast includes Helen Hayes, Mary 
Martin, George Abbott, Florence Reed. 
quhrough September 3. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. Ea Patrick’s comedy based on the 
Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain and 
the natives of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach, 
John Beal. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie concern- 
ing the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. Win- 
ner of the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award for foreign plays. 


Openings 


A Palm Tree in a Rose Garden—Week of Sep- 
tember 19. A first play by Meade Roberts, con- 
cerning a woman who takes vicarious pleasure 
in helping her girl boarders with their movie 
careers. With Joan Blondell, Alice Ghostley, 
George Voskevec and Barbara Baxley. Direction 
by José Quintero and sets by Charles Elson. 

A View from the Bridge—Coronet, W. 49th, Sep- 
tember 25. Two short plays by Arthur Miller : 
A Memory of Two Mondays, a comedy, and 
From Under the Sea, a drama. Cast includes 
Van Heflin, J. Carroll Naish, Gloria Marlowe, 
Eileen Heckart, Richard Davalos, Biff Maguire. 
Jack Warden and Russell Collins. Sets and 
lighting by Boris Aronson, direction by Martin 

itt 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


sauce vase ELi JOHN 
on or WALLACH BEAL 


the » 
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The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 

(Adopted trem the Mevel by Vera Snetder? 

with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Dwected by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Mune Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA.,45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Air-conditioned 
Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Mon, thre Thers. Evs. Orch, $4.60; Merz. $4.05; Bole. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.90, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Merz. $5.90; 
Bole, $4.40, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mets. Wed. & Sar 
Orch. $4.05; Merz. $3.45; Baic. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Taxes Incl. 
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Catch a Star—Plymouth, W. 45th, September 6. 
Musical revue with music by my Fain and 
Paul Webster, dances by Lee Sherman. sets by 
Ralph pipeene. Directed by Bud Burston, and 
musical direction by Milton Greene. 

Hear! Hear!—Ziegfeld, 6th ave. and 54th, Sep- 
tember 26. Fred Waring and a company of 50. 
aurice Chevalier—Lyceum, W. 45th, September 
28. One-man show by Maurice Chevalier. 

The Young and the Beautiful—Longacre, W. 48, 
week of September 26. Dramatization of five 
F. Scott Fitzgerald stories by Sally Benson, Cast 
includes Lois Smith and Douglas Watson; di- 
rection by Marshall Jamison. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Diary of Anne Frank—Philadelphia, September 
17. Dramatization of the journal of a victim of 
the Nazis, by Albert and Frances Hackett. 
searing Gusti Huber, Joseph Schildkraut and 
Susan Strasberg. Direction by Garson Kanin. 

No Time for ts—Shubert, New Haven, 
September 28. Ira Levin’s adaptation of Mac 
Hyman’s comic novel about life in the Air 
Force. Stars Andy Griffith, with direction by 
Morton Da Costa and sets by Peter Larkin. 

Red Roses for Me—Shubert, Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 22. Sean O’Casey play about the 1913 
Dublin strike. Under the direction of John 
O'Shaughnessy, with sets by Howard Bay. 

Saturday Night—Shubert, New Haven, Septem- 
ber 12. Musical by Julius and Phillip Epstein, 
about Brooklyn life in the twenties. Score by 
Stephen Sondheim. 

The k Garden—New Haven, September 21; 
Boston, September 26. Comedy by Enid Bag- 
nold, set in Sussex, England. Direction by 
George Cukor. Cast includes Gladys Cooper 
and Fritz Weaver. Sets and costumes by Cecil 
Beaton. 

The Desk Set—Wilmington, September 8; Plym- 
outh, Boston, September 12; Forrest, Philadel- 

hia, September 26. Comedy by William 

archant about a television station department 
head. Starring Shirley Booth ; direction by John 
Cromwell. 

The Heavenly Twins—Wilmington, September 15; 
Washington, September 19. Adaptation by 
Louis Kronenberger of the Albert Husson com- 
edy, Pavements of Heaven. Cast includes Jean 
Pierre Aumont, Faye Emerson, Gaby Rodgers. 
Director, Cyril Ritchard. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—Forrest, Phil- 
adelphia, September 12; Plymouth, Boston, 
September 26. A new comedy by George Axel- 
rod, satirizing life in Hollywood. With Orson 
Bean, Henry Morgan, Jayne Mansfield, Walter 
Matthau; under the direction of Mr. Axelrod. 


Shows on Tour 


Anastasia—Baltimore, September 26. Guy Bolton’s 
adaptation of Marcelle Maurette’s drama about 
some Russian expatriates living in post-World 
War I Berlin, and their attempt to establish the 
claim of a derelict to the position of daughter 
of the late czar. With Eugenie Leontovich. 

Can-Can — Shubert, Chicago, September. Cole 
Porter-Abe Burrows musical about Paris in the 
nineties, with Rita Dimitri. 


Plain and Fancy—Philharmonic Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, September. Musical comedy by Joseph 
Stein and Will Glickman; music, Albert Hague ; 
lyrics, Arnold Horwitt. Concerns life in a 
Pennsylvania Amish community. With Alexis 
Smith and Craig Stevens. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Toronto, September 5; 
Rochester, September 12; Buffalo, September 
19; Indianapolis, September 26. George S. 


ZONA 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. pm and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiric comedy 
about a lady stockholder. With Neil Hamilton, 
Bess Miller, John C. Becher, Neil Fitzgerald 
and Al McGranary. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Erlanger, 
Chicago, September 7. Comedy by John Patrick 
about an Army captain and the natives of 
Okinawa, starring Burgess Meredith and Scott 
McKay. 


Off Broadway (New York) 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st. St. The Grand 
Gesture and Desires of Six by Bown Adams; 
Virginia Daly in Antigone Revisited, adapted 
from Sophocles’ Antigone by Bown Adams. 
Week ends through September. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Morn- 
ing’s at Seven, by Paul Osborn, Tuesdays 
through Sundays with Sunday matinées. 

Davenport Theatre—138 E. 27th St. The Riche- 
lieu Conspiracy. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. The Break-up, 
through September. 


Summer Theatres 


Canada 


Beaver Lake—The Mountain Playhouse. Squaring 
the Circle, August 15-September 3. 


Connecticut 

Farmington—Oval in the Grove. Stalag 17, Au- 
gust 23-September 10. 

Sharon—Sharon Playhouse. Topaze, August 30- 
September 3. 


Stratford—American Shakespeare Festival The- 
atre. Julius Caesar and The Tempest, closing 
September 3. 

Wallingford — Oakdale Musical Theatre. South 
Pacific, August 30-September 4; play to be an- 
nounced, September 6-11. 


Delaware 


Rehoboth Beach—Show Boat °55 Theatre. Pom- 
peii, August 29-September 5. 


Illinois 
Blue Mound—The Pandora Players. Bell, Book 
and Candle, August 26-September 11. 


Highland Park—Tenthouse Theatre. Dial ‘‘M”’ 
for Murder, August 30-September 4; Dear Bru- 
tus, September 6-11; Jane, September 13-18. 

St. Charles — Fox Valley Playhouse. Guys and 
Dolls, August 23-September 4. 


Kentucky 


Berea—Berea College Centennial Drama. Wilder- 
ness Road, closing September 5 


Maine 

Camden—Camden Hills Theatre. Pirates of Pen- 
zance, August §}September 3. 

Monmouth—Gilbert and Sullivan Festival The- 
atre. The Mikado, August 29-September 3. 

ay Lakes—Rangeley Lakes Summer The- 


atre. Melodrama, August 30-September 4; min- 
strel show, September 6. 


Maryland 
Lutherville—Hilltop Theatre. My 3 els, Au- 
gust 30-September 4; Lullaby, September 6-11. 


Massachusetts 
Chatham—-Monomy Theatre. Wedding Breakfast, 
August 31-September 3. 


Largest 
collection of the 


world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 
most costumer furnishing costumes to the 
majority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 
list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 


BR. S O K S 


3 West 6ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 

Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 

Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 

speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 
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STEPHEN Starring RAY q 
DOUGLASS ° WALSTON 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. 

Evgs.: Divans (F are Sat. 
.05; Orch. $7.50 


EA. 226 w. 4% St. 
Circle 6-4271 


—Kerr, 


“~— HUMDINGER!"’ Her.-Trib. 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 
HELEN GALLAGHER“ 


with PAT MARSHALL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; ist Bale. $4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 2nd 
Bale. $2.30, 1.75. Wed. Mat.: Orch. 
$4.05; Mezz. $4.05; Ist Bale. $3.45; 2nd 
Baic. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Sat. Mat.: Orch. 
$4.60: Mezz. $4.05; Ist Baic. $3.45; 
2nd Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. (Tax Incl.) 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope with mail order. AIR COND. 


ST. JAMES THEA. 246 west 44th $2. 
LA 4-4664 


———<_8—— =e ee 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
rran Thea. — San Francisco 
93 Now thru Oct. 2nd 





“A delightful burlesque. It is 
hard to say which is funnier: 
the material or the perform- 
ance.”’ Atkinson, N. Y. Times 

Ke saa: 


“THE SMASH-HIT ae COMEDY 


BOY FRIEND’ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


$6.90; Mezz 5; Bale. $4.60 
stg 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. W. of Bway. Ci 5.5760 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





by working with Stars 


ar 
THE SCHOOL HOLLYWOOD TALENT SCOUTS WATCH 


Millien Deliar play pro- 
ducing plant effers you... 


NC 


Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 


Cinema. TV, Radio Studios Address: Director of Admissions 


Four Stages 

Student Touring Company 
Professional Faculty 

$70,000 Wardrobe 

Fine Library 

Rooftop Dance Studio 
Technical Workroom 

Three Dormitories 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Street 


DEGREE AND i Tebtelelstils MEG elibiclarli« 


CERTIFICATE COURSES 


“Where students work with professionals” 


DC-6B 


Daylight Flights @ 600,000 Satisfied Passengers 
Fly Now—Pay Later @ Perfect Safety Record 

300 M.P.H. @ TwoTrained Stewardesses 
Pressurized Cabins @ Save 10% on Return Trip 


9% HOURS TO 
ONE WAY $88 CALIFORNIA $72 RETURN 


Burs. 55 min. to MIAMI $39 
CHICAGO °24 patias *56 


ON TIME DEPARTURES © ONLY MAJOR AIRLINE SERVING 
DELICIOUS FOOD FREE ON ALL COACH FLIGHTS 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK= MI 2-4433 JUdson 6-2100 BROOKLYN<UL 8-7700 


726 Broad St. at Raymond T!MEs square rerminat 583 Fulton St. off Flatbush 
4ist and BROADWAY 


FASTEST AlIRCOACH 
LOWEST FARE 


NON-STOP 
BY DAYLIGHT 
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Dennis — Richard Aldrich’s 
Mighty Man Is He, + ‘ae 
gust 29-Septembe 
Holyoke The Valle Piayers. The First Mrs. 
Fraser, August 29-September 3; Kind Sir, Sep- 


— =~ 
Cod Melody Tent. South Pacific, 
aus 2. tember 3. 

Lee—Jacob’s spe Dance Festival. Moscelyne 
Larkin and Michael Maule, ballet ; Myra Kinch 
and company, modern dance ; the American 
Mime Theatre; September 2-3. 

Ort leans Arena Theatre. Ten Nights in 
a Barroom, ape 30-September 3. 

Stockbridge—Ber shire Playhouse. The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial, August 29-September 3. 

Wellesley—Theatre on the Green, Electra, August 
30-September 3. 


Michigan 
Augusta—Barn Theatre. A Girl Can Tell, August 
September 4. 
Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, August 31, September 5. 
Petoskey—Petoskey Playhouse. The Moon Is Blue, 
August 30-September 10. 


North Carolina 

Boone—Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the West, 
closing September 5. 

Manteo (Roanoke Island)—Waterside Theatre. 
The Lost Colony, closing September 4. 


New Hampshire 
Whitefield—Chase Barn Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
August 30-September 3 


Eu, - &, A 


New Jersey 
aoe a — uarterdeck Theatre. King of 
Hearts, apes September 4. 

Landing (Lake Hopatcong) — Lakeside Summer 
Theatre. The Medium and The Telephone, 
August 24-September 3. 

Somers Point—Gateway Playhouse. White Sheep 
of the Family, August 20-September 5. 


New York 

Bellport—Gateway Theatre. Dark of the Moon, 
August 30-September 3; Time of the Cuckoo, 
September 6-10. 

Binghamton—Triple Cities Playhouse. The Rain- 
maker, with Farley Granger, August 29 Sep- 
tember 3. 

Blauvelt—Pickwick Players. The Rainmaker, Au- 
gust 31-September 4 


Clayton — Thousand Island Playhouse. Tobacco 
Road, August 31-September 5. 


JOR’ SOUND 
EFFECTS RECORDS 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 


@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm apeed only 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE pilus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 

THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc 


West 


THE AIR-CONDITIO 


A PLEASANT PLACE T 


Joan Bishop at the piano 
from 5:30 to 11:30 P.M. 


Bien ‘y Fu GON HoTEt 


53 WEST AL N. Y 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 


STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Enroll now for Fall term 
Starting October 3 


Catalog on Request 
CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-First Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greater suc- 


cess. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equip 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coed. Lic. by 
Comm. Mass. Bd. of Ed. Approved 
for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evens Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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MAKE YOUR 


STAGE PRESENTATIONS 


SPARKLE... 


with Kliegl Lighting Equipment 


Regardless of the size of your production, Kliegl can 
furnish the necessary lighting equipment to give it 


“Sparkle”. . . 


create indoor or outdoor lighting 


effects that range from realistic to spectacular at a 


cost within your budget. 


Tell us your problem . . . stage area to be lighted, effect 
desired. Our Mr. Joel E. Rubin will submit professional 
advice on type of equipment required, cost, etc. 


For over 50 years, Klieg] has been the leader in _ 
manufacturing stage, theatre, auditorium and studio 
lighting equipment that is considered “standard” 
by producers of stage presentations everywhere. 


Education Theatre Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO, Inc 
ORIGINATS AS and MANUFACTURERS of KLIEGLIGHTS 
321 West SOth Street....New York 19, N.Y. 


West Const: Kliegt Cighting Company of Californie, 1060 West 


East Northport — Northport Country Playhouse. 
Lady in the Dark, August 30-September 4. 

Fishkill—Cecilwood Theatre. Time of Your Life, 
August 30-September 4. 

Flushing—Elliott Murphy’s Aquashow. Closing 
September 4. 

Jones Beach—Marine Theatre. Arabian Nights, 
starring Lauritz Melchior, closing September 5. 

Oswego—Patio Playhouse. Tobacco Road, Sep- 
tember 6-7. 

Plattsbourgh—Champlain Playhouse. Gigi, August 
30-September 4. 

Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake Summer Theatre. 
The Spanish Tragedy, August 29-September 5. 

Woodstock—Woodstock Playhouse. Time Out for 
Ginger, August 30-September 4. 


Ohio 

Yellow Springs—Antioch Theatre. Grand reper- 
tory: Merry Wives of Windsor, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, Macbeth, The Winter’s Tale, 
Cymbeline, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 


Pennsylvania 

Boiling Springs—Allenberry Playhouse. His and 
Hers, August 29-September 3. 

Millville — Millville Playhouse. Tobacco Road, 
August 30-September 5; My 3 Angels, Septem- 
ber 7-10; The Caine Mutiny Court’ Martial, 
September 12-17. 

Moylan—Hedgerow Theatre. A Difficult Widow, 
August 31-September 5. 

Mt. Gretna — Gretna Playhouse. Three on a 
Honeymoon, September 1-7; The Tender Trap, 
September 8-14. 

Valley Forge—Valley Forge Music Fair. South 
Pacific, August 29-September 11. 

Virginia 

Vi ia Beach—Theatre-Go-Round. The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, August 30-September 5. 

Wisconsin 


Racine — Racine Summer Theatre. Smilin’ 
Through, September 2, 3, 4. 


Other U. S. Productions 


California 
San Francisco—The Playhouse. The Confidential 
Clerk, week ends throughout September. 


Michigan 

Saugatuck—Red Barn Theatre. Dear Charles, 
August 31-September 5. 

New Jersey 

Dover—Dover Little Theatre. The Medium and 
The Telephone, August 29-September 4. 


Oem Se bee Angeles 17. Cott 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
eetetites ° ~~ pape ’ 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


mana 


AMERICA.’ ACADEMY 


of DRAMATIC ARTS 


7ist YEAR 


por ma Bm maga in America he 
matic Training. a ior 
prac experience —_ public perform- 
Sones aaietos, Caaioe-dae aeaoe 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Theatre Arts Books 


Acting : The First Six Lessons 


by Richard Beleslavsky $2.00 


An Actor Prepares 


by Constantin Stanislavski 3.00 


The Actor’s Ways and Means 


by Michael Redgrave 3.00 


Broadway Scrapbook 
by Brooks Atkinson 
Building a Character 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Craft of Comedy 
by Athene Seyler & Haggard 
Design for Movement 
by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama 
by David Pethybridge 
The Shaw-Terry Letters 
introduction by G.B.S. 
Five Tragedies of Sex 
by Frank Wedekind, translated 
by Fawcett & Spender 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 
by Meyers & Stallings 
Like Stars Appearing, a play 
by Viscount Duncannon 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
by Stanley McCandless 
Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith 
The Negro in the American Theatre 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
The Player’s Library 
Supplement I 
Supplement II 
Rehearsal Copies of Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays, by F. E. Loewenstein 
The Seagull 
produced by Stanislavski 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
1948-1950 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
1951-1953 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 

by J. Dover Wilson & 

T. C. Worsley, Illus. 
Stages of the World 

(Theatre Arts Prints) 
Talking of Shakespeare 

edited by John Garrett 
The Theatre Guild : 

The First Ten Years 

by Walter Prichard Eaton 
Theatrical Lighting Practice 

by Rubin & Watson 


Write for our complete catalog 


Please send me the above checked books. 
For which I enclose... 

Name 

Address 


City 


224 West 4th Street 
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Theatre Arts Books 


New York 14, N. Y. 


Miss Taylor Minus Make-up 

Laurette by Marguerite Courtney. 
(Rinehart, $5) 

This is the finest biography of a 
great star since Gene Fowler’s story 
of John Barrymore. Considering that 
the biographer is Laurette Taylor's 
daughter, the performance is all the 
more remarkable. Mrs. Courtney 
sees her mother steadily and sees 
her whole, with ironic detachment 
and yet with sympathy. Nothing is 
omitted—the disasters of her mar- 
riage, the frustration of her personal 
life, the emptiness of her artistic 
drive and the lonely desperate years 
in which she sought solace in whisky, 
and her final radiant triumph in The 
Glass Menagerie. In my personal ex- 
perience as a theatregoer, Miss Tay- 
lor’s creation of Amanda in The 
Glass Menagerie stands out as the 
single most luminously exquisite per- 
formance I have ever witnessed. It 
is as real to me as though I had 
seen it just the other night. 

There are two valuable morals, it 
seems to me, which any young actor 
or actress can draw from this book. 
First, no actor with artistic great- 
ness can evade the challenge of the 
theatre at its best without paying 
a great price. To aim only and ex- 
clusively at hit shows, at currently 
popular successes, to try to be a 
toast of the town, is to cut down 
what is best in oneself, to kill one- 
self as an artist and as a human 
being. Miss Taylor would not play 
Shaw or Ibsen. She thought Nora 
in A Doll’s House was an unconvinc- 
ing character. “Nora would not have 
left her children,” she once said. 
She spent much of her life perform- 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 
New Releases 


Dial “M” for Murder 
Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair ad Picnic 
The King of Hearts 
The Young Elizabeth 
Reclining Figure 
The Trip to Bountiful 
The Festival e Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


an item of 
current interest... 
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The Series H United 
States Savings Bond — 2 
current interest companion 
to the familiar E Bond — 
is winning more and more 
popularity. The H Bond 
earns 3% when held to 
maturity in 9 years and 8 
months and pays interest 
by Treasury check every 
6 months. It is issued at 
face value in denomina- 
tions of $500 and up. 
The H Bond is com- 
pletely safe, guaranteed 
against loss, theft or 
destruction. 


You can buy the H Bond 
through your bank. 
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SENIOR 
DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“The School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piscator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, Pres. 


FALL TERM 
October 10, 1955 


Day and night courses for 
beginners 
advanced 
professionals 
Acting, Directing, 


Playwriting, Stagecraft, 
TV and Radio 


Write or phone for catalog 
REGISTRATION NOW! 


Senier Dramatic Workshop, Inc. 


Capito! Theatre Bidg., 
1639 Broadway, New York 19 


Judson 6-4800 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

WILLIAM HICKEY 

J. C. McCORD 


For interviews Write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fall term opens October 3, 1955 


Two year course of study in 
acting, directing, production 


2842 North Oakland Avenue 
Milweukee, Wisconsin 
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ing in vehicles that were unworthy 
of her genius, sentimental pieces of 
spun candy such as Peg o’ My Heart. 
I think that what has kept alive the 
integrity of such equally great ac- 
tresses as Helen Hayes or Lynn Fon- 
tanne or Katharine Cornell is that 
they have not backed away from the 
challenge of doing a difficult role in 
a complex and artistic play. To live 
only for the box office and popular 
acclaim is to court emptiness, and 
ultimately an emptiness that is so 
pervasive that it kills you even as 
a desirable bait for the box office. 
So when an actor like Montgomery 
Clift is willing to work for very low 
wages at the Phoenix Theatre in 
New York in a revival of The Sea 
Gull, he is, whether he knows it or 
not, serving not only the need of a 
living theatre but his own need as 
an actor. 


The second moral one can draw 
from this tragic story is that the 
stage can never be a substitute for 
the realities of intimate human rela- 
tionships, for those of a wife and a 
mother. Miss Taylor’s children had 
to be hidden and concealed from the 
public, since it would not do for a 
glamorous actress to have a family. 
Mrs. Courtney sadly remarks, “. . . in 
the theatre the children were forced 
to find what was lost to them in life, 
the tenderness and understanding 
that lit Laurette’s performances like 
a lantern. For it was in the por- 
trayal of mother love, of a mother’s 
fierce devotion for her child in such 
plays as Humoresque, Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire, Outward Bound and The 
Glass Menagerie, that Laurette 
reached the height of her art in her 
maturity.” But in her life away from 
the stage Laurette Taylor was un- 
able to express her impulses of love 
and devotion. Strange and terrible 
irony of an actress’ life! 


This is a tensely gripping narra- 
tive of a young girl’s beginnings in 
Manhattan until she achieved the 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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© | yr. comprehensive theatre course. 
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Theatre. 
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STARTING SEPT. 19th 
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Integrated Programs 
or intensive specialized courses. 


Training to meet individual 
needs for technical skills re- 
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drama, musical-comedy, opera, 
dance, radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 





heights of theatrical fame. Along 
the way there are fascinating 
glimpses into Miss Taylor’s methods 
of rehearsing and studying a role, 
and her theories about the art of 
acting. Her relations with J. Hartley 
Manners, her second husband, are 
described with blunt honesty by Mrs. 
Courtney. After you have finished 
this book, you will lay it down with 
a sigh and feel that you have com- 
pletely known this sublimely great 
person. You will also feel, as I did, 
the bitterness of life, the personal 
tragedy that lies behind so many of 
the names up there in lights. 

Stylistically, the book is beauti- 
fully composed, although the author 
has a disturbing trick of shifting 
from the past tense of narrative to 
the present tense. She also writes 
about herself in the third person, as 
if she is not quite psychologically 
ready to acknowledge that she. is 
her mother’s daughter. Lawrette does 
not have an index. I hope that one 
is added to the subsequent editions, 
for I believe that here is a biogra- 
phy that deserves a permanent place 
in the library of the American 
theatre. 


—Maurice Zolotow 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
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Tennessee Williams 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 
Joseph Hayes 


ALL SUMMER LONG 
Robert Anderson 
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AMERICA TAKES THE STAGE 
Richard Moody 5.00 


SHAKESPEARE (the last phase) 
Derek Traversi 4.75 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Middleton’s Tragedies 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


America Takes the Stage by Rich- 
ard Moody. How wars, the struggles 
of the frontiersman and the natural 
wonders of the land were readily 
adapted to lavish stage productions. 
(Indiana University, $5) 

The Art of the Play. Texts of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra, Chekhov’s The Sea 
Gull, O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, Lope 
de Vega’s Fuente ovejuna and others. 
Together with an analysis and dis- 
cussion of the many phases of each 
of these dramas as they apply to 
the living theatre, by Alan S. Dow- 
ner. (Holt, $6) 

The Artist and the Theatre by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son. The story of the paintings col- 
lected and presented to the Natioral 
Theatre by W. Somerset Maugham, 
illustrated by numerous photographs. 
With an introduction by Maugham. 
(William Heinemann, London, $8.82) 

Child Drama by Peter Slade, which 
puts the whose case for the exist- 
ence of a child drama, an art form 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM. In this critical study of the tragedies of Thomas Middle- 
ton, Dr. Schoenbaum has presented a penetrating analysis of the sources and influ- 


ences that shaped the work of the Jacobean dramatist. 


$4.50 


English Stage Comedy 


W. K. WIMSATT, JR., editor. Six critics analyze the symbols and argument of com- 
edy—from Shakespeare to Eliot—and present it as a form of poetry and as a sig- 


nificant record of human experience. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ® 


$3.50 
NEW YORK 


in its own right. Foreword by Dame 
Sybil Thorndike. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $10) 


English Stage Comedy, essays ed- 
ited and introduced by W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., including “An Exami- 
nation of Henry IV” by C. L. Bar- 
ber; “The Tempest and the Ancient 
Comic Tradition” by Bernard Knox; 
“Unifying Symbols in the Comedy 
of Ben Jonson” by Ray L. Heffner, 
Jr.; “Restoration Comedy and Later” 
by Marvin Murdick; “The Last Plays 
of Bernard Shaw: Dialectic and De- 
spair” by Katherine Haynes Gatch; 
“The Comedy of T. S. Eliot” by 
William Arrowsmith. (Columbia Uni- 
versity, $3.50) 


Four Plays by S. N. Behrman, com- 
nlete texts of The Second Man, Biog- 
raphy, Rain from Heaven and End 
of Summer. (Random House, $3.75) 

Gods Over Broadway, complete 
text of a play by Louis Dottini deal- 
ing with a woman’s ambition to 
become an actress at any cost. 
(Comet, $2) 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Radio, Sereen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


Directory 


cepies may be 
ered now. 


a ae 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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The Best in Literature 


The significant and authoritative works of literature pictured and described here, and the low 
membership prices noted with them, are but a sample of the selections and savings which for 
over thirteen years have made THE BOOK FIND CLUB an important part of the intellectual 


life of mature, thoughtful, value-conscious readers everywhere. 


Choose any 3 for only $3.98 


(Retail value up to $18.00) 


sod} / 


td 


1—THE CRIME OF GALILEO. By 
Giorgio de Santillana. A distin- 
guished historian of science re-creates 
the drama of the man who gave sub- 
stance to the “radical” heliocentric 
theory. Pub. ed. 5.75. Members’ 
price 2.75. 


2—APES, ANGELS & VICTORIANS. By 
William Irvine. A fascinating portrait 
of am age and the two men who 
stood at the center of its intellectual 
and moral turmoil: Charles Darwin, 
the introverted genius; and Thomas 
Huxley, the vigorous fighter. Pub. ed. 
5.00. Members’ price 2.50. 


3—MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. 
Smith. Man's religious beliefs through- 
out the ages are critically examined 
by an outstanding physiologist. 
“Learned, provocative, profound” — 
a modern classic of the stature of The 
Golden Bough. Pub. ed. 5.00. Mem- 
bers’ price 2.45. 


4—THE MAIN STREAM OF MATHE- 
MATICS. By Edna E. Kramer. The ex- 
pansion and development of mathe- 
matics from primitive number notions 
to relativity is presented in an engag- 
ing way. Pub. ed. 5.00. Members’ 
price 2.45. 


5—MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By Philipp Frank. A pene- 
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Membership is both easy and rewarding: Each month you receive 
The Book Find News, which contains a careful report of the forth- 
coming selection. If it is a book of your own choosing, the book 
will arrive automatically; if not, you merely send back a form, which 
we provide, on which you may order from a selection of over 100 
other books, or you may say, “Send me nothing.” During your mem- 
bership you will continue to enjoy savings of more than 50% on 
your purchases. 


trating study of the evolution of phil- 
osophical ideas and methods from the 
implications of 20th Century science. 
Members’ price 3.00. 


6—THE LIVING BRAIN. By W. Grey 
Walter. The scope and method of elec- 
troencephalography by a pioneer phy- 
siologist in the field. Pub. ed. 3.95. 
Members’ price 1.89. 


7— GENETICS AND THE RACES OF 
MAN. By William C. Boyd. An epoch- 
making treatise on the genetic founda- 
tions of anthropology. Pub. ed. 6.00. 
Members’ price 2.65. 


8—A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited by 
Harlow Shapley. Over 700 pages by 
such eminent scientists as Lancelot 
Hogben, Sir James Jeans, Charles 
Darwin, and T. H. Huxley. Revised 
and expanded with an introduction by 
Harlow Shapley. Pub. ed. 5.95. Mem- 
bers’ price 3.00. 


9—THE HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRIS- 
TENDOM. Andrew D. White’s great 
classic — recording the history of the 
age-old struggle for dominion over 
man’s mind. Members’ price 5.00. 


10—THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. Ed. by Edward C 
MacCurdy. Philosopher, scientist, 
mathematician, inventor, painter, 
sculptor—A magnificent volume of the 
reflections and speculations of the 
greatest mind of the Renaissance. 
Originally published in 2 vols. 15.00. 
One vol. ed., members’ price 5.00. 


11—THE HUMAN ANIMAL, By Weston 
La Barre. A biological interpretation 
of human nature, underlining the sig- 
nificance of man as a mammal. Pub. 
ed. 6.00. Members’ price 2.50. 


CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


The Book Find Club © c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me, 1 2 3 4 


4° 28 @: BR 


for only $3.98 plus 24¢ postage and packing, the 
three books I have indicated by circling the ap- 
propriate numbers at right. I am to receive free 
the monthly Book Find News. I agree to buy as 
few as 4 additional books during my first year 
of membership; and I may resign without obliga- 
tion at any time thereafter. 


NAME 





(please print) 
ADDRESS___ 





CITY. 
In Canodo 


ZONE STATE 


(same price). 105 Bond St 





Toronto 5 





Annual National Collegiate Contest. Sponsored by 
Samuel French, Inc. Terms: unpublished, profes- 
sionally unproduced plays by students registered in 
universities. Awards: long plays, $350 and publica- 
tion, $150 and possible publication; short plays, $200 
and publication, $100 and possible publication, $50 
and possible publication. Further details: Editorial 
Department, Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 26, New York. 

Arkansas Chapter National Collegiate Players Play- 
writing Contest. Terms: original, unproduced, non- 
musical plays by residents of the United States. 
Awards: $150, $75. Further details: Speech Depart: 
ment, Playwriting Contest, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation, Terms: original, full- 
length plays written by residents of the United 
States; must have proof of copyright. Awards: two 
prizes of $2,000 each paid in twelve monthly install- 
ments. Further details: Mr. E. F. Kook, President, 
521 West 43rd Street, New York, New York. 

Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City. Terms: 
plays for children from six to twelve, to be acted by 
adults; must run sixty minutes; originals or adapta- 
tions. Awards: $100 for each suitable play. Further 
details: Miss Jean Hullsick, 6115 Howe Drive, Mis- 
sion, Kansas. 

Delaware Community Theatre Annual Playwriting 
Centest. Terms: original plays. Award: $100 and 
production. Further details: Professor C. Rabert 
Kase, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Denver Post Play Contest. Terms: original romantic, 
musical or dramatic plays based on the first discov- 
ery of gold in Colorado in 1858. Award: $10,000 and 
a production at the Central City Festival of 1958. 
Further details: Central City Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 

Dramatists’ Alliance Playwriting Awards. Terms 
(Thomas Wood Stevens Award): serious drama of 
three to five acts in prose or verse. Award: $100. 
Terms (Etherege Award): full-length comedy, either 
farce, satire, or high comedy. Award: $100. Terms 
(Alden Award): compact short plays in one act or 
a few scenes in prose or verse. Award: $50. Terms 
(Maxwell Anderson Award): prose drama, full- 
length. Award: $100. Terms (Stephen Vincent Benet 
Award): short plays suited to radio or television in 
verse or prose. Award: $50. Terms for all of the 
above: fee of $1 for first script; each additional 
script, 50 cents. Further details: Box 200 Z, Stan- 
ford, California. 

Hilltop Theatre Annual National Playwriting Contest. 
Terms; full-length plays. Award: $100 and produc- 
tion plus two weeks’ board and room during re- 
hearsal and playing weeks. Further details: Hilltop 
Theatre, Parkway, North Avenue and Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Jamestown Corporation’s Write-a-Play Contest. 
Terms: plays dealing with incidents or persons in 
Virginian history. Awards: $1,000, and three $500 
prizes. Further details: Write-a-Play, Box 488, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

National Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts 
Annual One-Act Playwriting Contest. Terms: origi- 
nal, one-act plays. Awards: $25 and a production at 
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NADSA Festival; $15 and a production; $10. Fur- 
ther details: NADSA Playwriting Committee, c/o 
J. Preston Cochran, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Norton Gallery Annual Playwrights’ Competition. 
Terms: full-length, unpublished, unperformed plavs. 
Award: $200. Further details: Norton Gallery Play- 
ers, Players Alley, West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop Annual Canadian 
Playwriting Competition. Terms: unpublished, un- 
performed, original, one-act plays by Canadians. 
Awards: $100, $75, $50. Further details: Mrs. Roy 
MacGregor Watt, 244 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 1, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Seattle Junior Programs National Play Competition. 
Terms: plays for junior audiences to be acted by 
adults; approximately one hour and twenty minutes 
playing time. Awards: originals, $200; adaptations, 
$150,-$75. Further details: Executive Secretary, 821 
East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize Award Contest. 
Terms: stage, radio, television and film scripts 
relating to civil liberties, a strengthened labor move- 
ment, improved race relations, the advancement of 
social welfare and economic security, greater world 
understanding. Award: $500. Further details: Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation Prize awards, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, New York. 

Talent Associates Annual Television Play Awards. 
Terms: original, half-hour television plays, drama, 
comedy or documentary, written by undergraduates 
in American universities. Awards: $1,000, $500, $250. 
Further details: Play Awards Editor, Talent Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., 41 East 50th Street, New York 22, 
New York. 

University of Nebraska Annual Playwriting Competi- 
tion. Terms: original three-act plays; if produced 
previously, must state time and place of production. 
Award: $50. Further details: Play Contest Com- 
mittee, University of Nebraska, Temple Theatre, 
12th and R Streets, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Veterans Administration. Terms: a variety of cate- 
gories, including plays and short stories. Awards: 
total of over $4,000. Further details: Veterans Ad- 
ministration Information Service, Washington 25, 
District of Columbia. 

Wisconsin Players. Terms: original, experimental 
plays, running a minimum of one hour and thirty 
minutes; applicants must be enrolled in an Amer- 
ican college. Further details: University of Wiscon- 
sin, Memorial Union, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Idea Theatre. Terms: residents of State of 
Wisconsin; original plays not previously published. 
Awards: $40, $25, $10. Further details: Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre, Room 3026-Stadium, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


Wilmington Drama League. Terms: professionally un- 
produced, full-length plays. Award: $100. Further 
details: P. O. Box 504, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. Playwriting Contest. Terms: unpub- 
lished, ninety-minute plays for children from six to 
twelve years. Award: $200. Further details: Aline 
Bernstein, Chairman, Drama Committee, Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A., 1395 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
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Job with a Future 

Farther along in this issue you 
will find our annual forecast of 
what’s in the wings for Broadway 
this season. Forecasting is a treach- 
erous business, as the Weather Bu- 
reau is all too well aware. The 
Weather Bureau at least has natural 
law on its side in making its predic- 
tions, but so far as we know, there 
are absolutely no reliable rules 
which can be applied to a theatrical 
producer. Thus, when long-range 
production plans gang agley—as 
they so often gang—we have tried 
to keep this news from our other- 
wise fearless forecaster, feeling that 
too many reports of predictions that 
have gone up in smoke might lead 
him to a state of despond (which is 
slightly south of Mississippi), which 
might lead further to an effort to 
destroy himself. 

While the season is in full swing, 
this is relatively easy because our 
forecaster is then busily occupied 
forecasting myriad matters — the 
number of laughs in any given Vic- 
tor Borge performance, the ultimate 
gross of all Teahouse of the Au- 

gust Moon companies combined, 





OFFSTAGE... 


the length of the line at the box 
office for Cat on a Hot Tin Roof at 
high noon on Tuesday, and other 
affairs of importance. But there 
comes the inevitable time—during 
the hot weather, too—when our fore- 
caster sits down to analyze the com- 
ing season, and, curiouser than a cat, 
he goes back to his predictions for 
the season past to see how he did. 
Now, it is conceivable that he may 
have hit off the high spots of the 
season with great accuracy—it has 
happened—but there are always 
some productions, ranging from a 
few to several, which fell by the 
wayside. It’s when he discovers these 
that we begin to worry. Will he blow 
a gasket? Will he be utterly dis- 
mayed by the futility of prophecy? 
How can we urge him to undertake 
this dangerous and thankless task 
once again? 

Strangely enough, we have found 
that we are not really in danger of 
losing a forecaster, no matter how 
much he fulminates. What we do 
have to do is to send a fast emissary 
to warn all producers who defaulted 
on their plans in the past season to 
go underground for a few days. It’s 





The Eiffel Tower provided a symbolic backdrop for these dancers of the 
“Salute to France” production of Oklahoma!, one of the works presented 
in Paris this summer as a cultural tribute from the United States. 
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a strange thing about forecasters. 


Can it be that the boys at the 
Weather Bureau are forever oiling 
up their fowling pieces and taking 
off after a cloud which failed to live 
up to their expectations? 

In any event, the coming theatri- 
cal season is taken care of a few 
pages hence. The coming television 
season will be taken care of right 
here. Our system of prediction is 
based on the old _ two-plus-two- 
equals-four method. We add fact to 
fact, pile Pelion on Ossa, and come 
up with something that is practi- 
cally irrefutable. 

Here’s the way it’s going to be on 
TV. Things are going to get more 
spectacular than ever. We are, in 
fact, on the verge of the SPECTAC- 
ULAR spectacular. A SPECTACU- 
LAR spectacular works this way: 
Under the present, or spectacular, 
system we are offered—on one hand 

a musical version of Trilby with 
Carol Channing playing Trilby. Wow! 
On the other hand, we are promised 
an “elaborate color” version of 
Trilby with Orson Welles as Sven- 
gali. Wow! 

Both of these are spectaculars. 
But for a SPECTACULAR 
spectacular we will get a musi- 
cal version of Trilby in “elaborate 
color” with—and here’s where it 
gets really spectacular—Orson 

Welles as Trilby and Carol 

Channing as Svengali. Wow! 

Wow! 

It’s great to be a genius. 


Debut with a Difference 


The ultimate in incurably stage- 
struck people must have been the 


late Juan Potomachi, who was a 
wealthy Buenos Aires businessman. 
No one realized just how stage- 


struck Senior Potomachi was until 
his will was opened and read. In it 
he left a part of his fortune to Tea- 
tro Dramatico—but on one condition. 

“All my life I wanted to be on the 
Stage,” the rich businessman wrote 
in his will. “Lack of talent prevented 
me at first from realizing that wish. 
Later my position in the community 
as a prominent businessman barred 
me altogether from the stage. I 
leave 200,000 pesos ($50,000) to a 
fund, from which talented young 
actors shall get yearly scholarships. 
My only condition is that my head 
be preserved and used as a skull in 
Hamlet. 


“My dearest wish would be 
thereby fulfilled after all, as I 
would still have a part in a play 
after my death.” 
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THE BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


has 


“The Best Repertory and Experimental Acting 
Group for 1955”’, Awarded Show 


Business Gold Statuette 


and 


Is the Only Acting Studio That Assigns Each of Its Members a 
Private Coach and the Opportunity of Appearing In Our 
Weekly Repertory Productions and Our Workshop Groups. 
Our Hall of Fame: Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Jay 


Robinson and many others. 


For immediate auditions and interviews for Fall Courses call 
TRafalgar 3-0870 
Or write for literature: 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
308 W. 8Ist Street, N. Y. 24, N. Y. 
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MORDECAI GORELIK 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL m STAGE 


Internationally known designer, 
author of New Theatres for Old 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COURSE 
FOR DESIGNERS AND DIRECTORS 


THE SCENIC IMAGINATION 


Beginning September 
Enrollment limited 
Write or phone: 


130 West 88 St., New York 24, N.Y. 
Trafalgar 4-0853 


Modern Acting Technique 
FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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Offstage 


Great Day 


Mark February 20, 1956, with a 
red pencil and keep yourself alert 
for an event then. That is the day 
on which the Yale University Press 
plans to publish Eugene O’Neill’s 
hitherto unpublished play, Long 
Day’s Journey into Night. 

O’Neill’s widow has given the uni- 
versity the American and Canadian 
publication rights to the play, on 
the condition that the income from 
the published play will be used for 
the upkeep of the Eugene O’Neill 
Collection in the university library. 


Turnabout Is Fair Game 


Maurice Zolotow has become just 
about as reckless as man can get. 
After delivering his opinion of other 
people’s plays in no uncertain terms 
for the past year in this magazine, 
Zolotow has become so carried away 
by his own authoritativeness that he 
has written a play. It is called The 
Enigma Variation. It is a comedy 
and it is about the institution of 
marriage. 

Any volunteers to review it for 

THEATRE ARTS? 


Theatre Quotebook 


HERMIONE GINGOLD on the 
educational background necessary 
for the theatre: “I got all the school- 
ing any actress needs. That is, I 
learned to write well enough to 
sign contracts.” 


WALTER SLEZAK, an admirer of 
astrology, discussing his horoscope: 
“I was born under the sign of 
Taurus the bull. Any similarity be- 
tween this and the fact that I love 
to talk is purely truthful. I’m to 
reach the peak of my career in 
1957, but, alas, with colds and pneu- 
monia along the way.” 


STUDIO OF POSTURE 


Technique for body movement 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
ACTORS, SINGERS, MODELS 
AND INDIVIDUALS WITH 
FIGURE PROBLEMS 


CLASSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS 


Catherine Merwin 
27 W. 67th Street 
Tel. Tr 3-0630 
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ELMER RICE, explaining why 
“the figure of the noble hero charged 
with high destiny” has disappeared 
from the modern play: “The heroes 
of today’s dramas, if they can be 
called heroes, are bewildered crea- 
tures, floundering themselves with 
wishful fantasies, destroying those 
closest to them with a surfeit or a 
dearth of love. The recurrent themes 
of our plays are loneliness, rebellion, 
juvenile delinquency, emotional star- 
vation, homosexuality, terror fanta- 
sies, sadism and schizophrenia.” 


Last Bow 


The Hungarian actress Sari Fedak, 
who was once the wife of Ferenc 
Molnar and was seen in the United 
States in the operetta Antonia, was 
known in recent years for her utter 
refusal to co-operate in any way 
with the Communist regime of her 
native land. When the seventy-six- 
year-old actress died in Budapest in 
May, the Communist newspaper 
Magyar Nemzet ran only a two-line 
announcement of her death, and 
Communist authorities banned any 
demonstration at her funeral. 


Despite this, however, Hungarian 
refugees have reported to the United 
States Information Agency that “she 
received a funeral that showed her 
firm place in the affections of the 
Hungarian people.” 


“Refugees report that Buda- 
pest’s incredible ‘whispering net- 
work’ quickly spread details of her 
funeral,” the agency reveals, “in- 
cluding instructions that ‘everyone 
bring a single rose.’ On the day of 
her funeral, some eight thousand 
people ignored the secret police and 
crowded Farkasreti cemetery, sing- 
ing old church processional hymns. 
A huge throng also attended the 
Requiem Mass held the next morn- 
ing at the Franciscan church in Pest 
and later sang the prewar Hun- 
garian national anthem.” 


Eyewitnesses say that the Hun- 
garian people added one more note 
of defiance against their Red regime. 
Each mourner tossed a rose into the 
actress’ grave—the rose being the 
symbol of an oppressed people. 


Man in Motion 


Alexander Cohen, the quondam 
producer who has become a big 
transportation wheel with his The- 
atre Tours service which has been 
taking New Yorkers out into the 
hills this past summer to partake of 
straw hat sustenance, has even 
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Heart of the Art 


The heart of the art of stage lighting 

lies in the control system. 

The Century-Izenour control for stage lighting 
contains these singular and essential qualities: 


1 Flexibility, ease and convenience of operation 
2 Adaptability to all types of theatres and productions 
3 Extremely simple, low-cost maintenance 


4 Efficiency of operation. 


Judged in terms of artistic objectives, 

engineering principles and efficiency, 

the C-I system is recognized as one of the great milestones 
in the development of stage lighting. 

It costs less than you think... 

Call for a demonstration. 





Century Lighting, Inc. 
521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





greater ideas for this winter. His roads. The airlines and the roads 
next move will be to put the show will service the customer at the 
train and show plane, until now a ticket desk. The couples will receive 


spasmodic proposition, on a regular, 
organized basis. 

“The way I see it,” he observed 
recently, “I can give a man and his 
wife a fixed-price trip to New York 
without any pain in it. Neither will 
have to scurry around for tickets, 
bribe his way into a desirable res- 
taurant or do anything but pay a 
modest lump sum and have the 
works handed out on a _ prepared 
platter. 


“I want to use airlines and rail- 


transportation, tickets for Friday 
evening, Saturday matinée and Sat- 
urday evening, a week-end hotel 
reservation and a Saturday night 
dinner at a restaurant hard to get 
into, all for a fixed fee. No tips, no 
trouble, no tantrums.” 


If Cohen makes his deal too 
attractive, New Yorkers will be 
taking a tube to Newark just so 
they can come into town on a 
train and get in on one of his 
parlays. 
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ALMOST CRAZY 


June 20, 1955 
Longacre Theatre 


John S. Cobb production of a musical revue in 
two acts: words and music mostly by Portia Nel- 
son, Raymond Taylor and James Shelton; sketches 
mostly by James Shelton, Hal Hackady and Robert 
A. Bernstein; production staged by Lew Kesler, 
sketches directed by Christopher Hewett, choreog- 
raphy by William Skipper, scenery and lighting by 
John Robert Lloyd, costumes by Stanley Simmons; 
musical director, A] Rickey; orchestral arrangements 
by Ted Royal. 

CAST: Kay Medford, Babe Hines, Karen Anders, 
James Shelton, Betty Colby, Kevin Scott, Alvin Beam, 
Vincent Beck, Ron Cecill, Nick Dana, Lorna del 
Maestro, Phyllis Dorne, Mildred Hughes, Joan Mor- 
ton, William Skipper, Gloria Smith, Rita Tanno, Ann 
York, Richard Towers. 


General manager, Leon Spachner; production stage 


manager, Walter Rinner; stage manager, Frederick 
Nay; press representative, Richard Falk. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Everything’s Gonna Be 
Much Worse Next Year,” “Mother’s Day,” “Why Not 
Me?” “But It’s Love,” “Don’t Bait for Fish You 
Can’t Fry,” “Where Is the Girl?” “Goin’ to the 
Moon,” “Down to Eartha,” “Chat Noire,” “I Can Live 
Without It,” “Come and Get Cozy with Me,” “Bur- 
lesque,” “Vertigo,” “Easy,” “Here Comes the Blues,” 
“Love in the Barnyard.” 


In the course of this revue several bright 
young people may have been discovered for 
future and brighter days. If so it will be a case 
of poetic justice, for several very good ideas for 
comedy skits certainly got lost. The “almost” 
of the title rather typified the proceedings in 
general; the show had a habit of promis- 
ing more than it delivered. Brooks Atkinson 
summed it up as a work that would probably 
appeal to people who have difficulty hearing, 
since it looked better than it sounded. 


On the credit side it principally had Kay 
Medford, a comedienne who could brighten 
almost any show regardless of the odds, and 
who apparently is destined to go on and on 
proving just that. In Almost Crazy she made 
her point, once again the hard way. In “This 
Is a Living” she was raucously funny as a star 
of the silent screen, resurrected to appear on a 
television show presided over by an egocentric, 
whip-wielding master of ceremonies who was 
even more effulgently. repulsive than most of 
that fraternity. The skit had everything but 
point. In “If I Knew You Were Coming,” the 
best developed of the sketches, she was, pro- 
gressively, the errant wife of Russian, English, 
French and American military men who return 
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unexpectedly after nine years to find their 
household enlarged. Their reactions were fairly 
predictable, but so was Miss Medford’s expert 
performance. In this one she had considerable 
assistance from James Shelton, who, as the 
four husbands, looked a bit like Noel Coward 
after a bad night. The part of the skit dealing 
with America, “land of romance and Tennessee 
Williams,” took some telling swipes at Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof, just as another of Miss Med- 
ford’s numbers, “Always Tell the Truth,” 
poked some less well-directed fun at The Bad 
Seed. And in “Love Me or Leave Me” she gave 
such skillful imitations of Tallulah, Bette Davis 
and Barbara Stanwyck that it was possible to 
forgive the fact that as satire, the sketch itself 
was woefully wide of its target—apparently 
the movie of the same name. 


Among the subsidiary assets were Babe 
Hines, a singer modeled along the lines and 
talents of Mae Barnes; Joan Morton, a sinuous 
dancer; William Skipper, who provided the 
choreography and also lent a hand with the 
dancing; and Karen Anders, a platinum blonde 
comedienne with a fine leer, an insinuating way 
with a lyric, and a philosophy of life which can 
be summed up in a line from one of them: 
“Who needs happiness? Can it buy money?” 
Good revue material, unfortunately, is a little 
more indispensable. 


At this point in a skit called “If I Knew You Were 
Coming,” Kay Medford appeared as a French wife 
who had been unfaithful to her husband (James 
Shelton), back home for the first time in nine years. 
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Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker, which 
dates from 1938, is, paradoxically, 

returning as one of the season’s imports from 
England, where it was a recent success. 

In its original form the farce was called 
The Merchant of Yonkers, and it deals 

with a feminine matchmaker who is more 
determined to get a wealthy merchant 

for herself than allow him to fall into the 
clutches of a wealthy widow. Pictured 

in the 1954 London production are 

(left to right): Sam Levene, Patrick 
McAlinney, Ruth Gordon, Prunella Scales 
and Lee Montague. The new Broadway 
version is expected to employ Miss Gordon, 
Levene and Eileen Herlie of the 

English company. 


Broadway Bill of Fare: 1955-56 


by John S. Wilson 


The theatrical crystal ball was never meant to 
be looked at squarely in the retina. So notorious 
are the vagaries of the theatre that any of its 
plans for the future, even the immediate future— 
tomorrow, for instance—are best scanned quickly 
with a sly and knowing glance. Patience and for- 
titude, to recall the engaging phrase of one of New 
York’s most engaging mayors, are the qualities 
most likely to be called upon in any examination 
of the theatrical repast promised for the next few 
months. 

In the midst of the uncertainty with which a 
fledgling season must be observed at this threshold 
point, one bright certainty stands out. No play— 
but no play—can possibly turn up during the 


Jean Giraudoux’s Trojan War play, Le Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu, a much-discussed work which has 
previously been scheduled for professional production 

in this country, is now set to arrive via England 

bearing the title Tiger at the Gates. Michael Redgrave 
(left), who headed the London cast in the role of 
Hector, is shown with another member of that company, 
John Laurie. Redgrave is one of the English 

principals who will appear in the Broadway production 

of Christopher Fry’s version of the play. He first 
auditioned for the part for Giraudoux seventeen years 
ago, but arrival of World War II halted production 

plans at that time. 
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REX HARRISON (above) ventures into a singing 


role in one of the high spots of the new season. 


The occasion is a musical version of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, in which Julie Andrews also will 
appear. 


CAROL CHANNING (below) is set for one 

of the choicest assignments—-the title role in 
the musical Delilah. John Latouche and 

Sam Locke created the book, which satirizes 
silent movie days. 


1955-56 season with a more charming and inviting 
title than the one that John van Druten has chosen 
for his newest comedy creation—Dancing in the 
Chequered Shade. His dancers will be four in 
number, two from each of the major sexes. They 
will be young. They will be in love. They will 
be in Greenwich Village. 

They will be part of a season gvhich is shaping 
up as a three-way split in emphasis between 
drama, comedy and musicals. This might suggest 
that more than the usual number of musicals are 
on their way, since this category is customarily 
somewhat skimpier than the other two. The sug- 
gestion seems reasonable. Much music is prom- 
ised, and much of what is promised is intriguing. 

At the top of the musical list, as is only fitting, 
stand the Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein with 
their production of their latest work, Pipe Dream. 
This one has come quite a way since its beginning. 
At that point, producers Cy Feuer and Ernest 
Martin thought it would be fine to have John 
Steinbeck write an original musical involving some 
of the characters in his Cannery Row. Steinbeck 
set to work, but after struggling unhappily with 
the musical form for a while, he decided that he 
would write the thing as a novel first and then 
adapt the novel to the musical stage. This he did. 
The novel was Sweet Thursday, but when he was 
faced with a musical version once more, the 
genre still escaped him. By this time Feuer and 
Martin felt that the project was getting into areas 
in which they did not feel entirely at home, so 
they turned it over to Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
retaining an interest ir the production. R. and H. 
then set about musicalizing the Steinbeck novel. 








Helen Traube!l, who has been having some adven- 
tures of her own lately, will make her Broadway 
debut in the show after wending her way from 
opera to TV to night clubs. 

Another large name on the literary scene whose 
work is being adapted to musical purposes this 
season is Bernard Shaw. Pygmalion has been re- 
worked for the musical stage by Alan Jay Lerner 
and Frederick Loewe, whose earlier joint efforts 
included the highly successful Brigadoon and 
Paint Your Wagon. It is being produced by Her- 
man Levin, who has lured Rex Harrison into his 


LOUIS CALHERN (right) is both the star and director 

of the Edmwnd Morris play, The Wooden Dish, which had 
a London production last year. Polly Rowles 

has been given the top feminine role. 


JOYCE GRENFELL, (center right) English comedienne, 
will appear in a revue of sketches, songs and dances 
titled Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure. 

It marks her introduction to American theatre. 


GARY MERRILL, (bottom right) who left the stage for 
movies six years ago, is scheduled to return during the 
1955-56 season in Two Fingers of Pride, a new play 


about life on the Brooklyn waterfront. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN (below) will bring his composing 
talent to Broadway once more in East Side Story. 

He is being joined in this very promising venture by 
Arthur Laurents and Jerome Robbins. 


LEON LEVSON 





first singing role opposite Julie Andrews, a lead- 
ing light of The Boy Friend. Another prominent 
Britisher among the principals is Stanley Hollo- 
way. Moss Hart, who has been spending the sum- 
mer furtively writing a musical of his own with 
Harold Rome, will direct the production. 

A unique combination of talents is being joined 
to create a musical called East Side Story. Those 
involved are Arthur Laurents, Leonard Bernstein 


SHIRLEY BOOTH, (left) who has had a busy season 

in summer stock, will be back on Broadway in a comedy 
role, playing the department head of a TV station 

in William Marchant’s The Desk Set 


NINA FOCH (center left) will play the leading feminine 
role in the Theatre Guild production of 

Child of Fortune. This is Guy Bolton’s adaptation of 

the Henry James work, The Wings of the Dove. 


ETHEL WATERS (bottom left) is scheduled for a top 

role in a new comedy, Gentle Folks, by E. A. Krumschmidt 
and Frank Alexander. Her last venture was a one- 
woman show during the 1953-54 season. 


ANDY GRIFFITH (below) will make his Broadway debut 
as Will Stockdale in the adaptation of Mac Hyman’s 
popular novel No Time for Sergeants—the part he created 
earlier in the TV version. 
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and Jerome Robbins. Bernstein, as might be ex- 
pected, is writing the music; Laurents, last repre- 
sented in New York by The Time of the Cuckoo, 
is taking his first fling at a musical book for the 
stage; and Robbins is taking care of the staging 
and choreography. That leaves the lyrics: The 
Messrs. Laurents and Bernstein are working on 
them together. 

Two musicals which have been a long time 
a-borning are promised with great definiteness 
for this season. One of these is Delilah. For a 
long, long time the only two definite things about 
Delilah were its score, by Jimmy Mundy, and its 
star, Caro] Channing. These two factors stood 
firm while the plot was pushed through a variety 
of vicissitudes. Finally John Latouche and Sam 
Locke entered the scene with an entirely new plot 
approach—a spoof of the silent mévie era—and 
lyrics to match. The new combination is being 
staged by David Alexander, and the choreography 
is by Robert Alton. The other long-awaited entry 
is Marc Blitzstein’s Reuben, Reuben, the tale of 
an ex-serviceman’s night in New York. Eddie 
Albert will have the lead, assisted by Evelyn Lear 
and Kaye Ballard. Robert Lewis is directing this 
Cheryl Crawford production, while Hanya Holm 
is attending to the choreography. 

There are several other enticing musical items. 
archy and mehitabel, George Kleinsinger and Joe 
Darion’s adaptation of Don Marquis’ famous news- 
paper column creations which was warmly re- 
ceived in concert form last season, is one of these 
promised items. Eddie Bracken would be archy 
(the-part he created in the recorded version) , and 
Carol Haney may be mehitabel, depending on the 
coincidence of production dates of the show and 
her baby. Betty Comden and Adolph Green, last 
represented by Wonderful Town and some added 
material for Peter Pan, are concocting a musical 
which Leland Hayward would produce in the 
spring. Samson Raphaelson is constructing the 
book of a musical around the activities of the 
Queen of Sheba, particularly her clash with Sol- 
omon, for. which Lena Horne would return to 
Broadway to play the title role. Her last New 
York appearance was in Blackbirds of 1939. 

Aside from Pygmalion, several plays are being 
equipped with music and lyrics. Frank Loesser 
has written a musical version of Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted which will be 
brought to New York in the spring under the 
auspices of Messrs. Loesser and Kermit Bloom- 
garden. This would be Bloomgarden’s first ven- 


ture into the musical (continued on page 84) 
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MARGARET SULLAVAN, last seen on Broadway in 

Sabrina Fair, is at the head of the cast of another comedy 
Carolyn Green’s Janus. Her part is that of a utilities 
executive's wife. 











Edward Knoblock (1874-1945) was born in New York City but spent 
much of his lifetime in England and on the Continent, becoming a 
naturalized British subject in 1916. Although to the present generation 
he is best known as the author of an original work, Kismet, Knoblock 
also was a skillful adapter of novels for the stage 


During the season of 1953-54, a musical version of Kismet became 
a Broadway hit. The role of Hajj provided a juicy assignment fof 
Alfred Drake, who is pictured with another leading cast membef, 
Joan Diener. The musical is still entertaining American audienges; 


meanwhile Drake and Miss Diener are now captivating Londonefs, 
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The name of Otis Skinner (center foreground) is closely _ first New York production of the play in 1911-12. Later 
linked to Kismet. It was he who played the leading role he made both silent- and talking-picture versions of 
of Hajj, the gay and gaudy adventurer of Bagdad,in this the play, which became an international hit. 


to pon playwrights 


(This article originally was the text of an address death in 1945, and edited by his nephew, Vere Biggar. 
delivered by Edward Knoblock to a group of aspiring Although the text bears no date, references in it date 
playwrights. It is presented by THEATRE ARTS in the manuscript sometime after 1924, by which time the 
published form for the first time. The text of the author had become famous on both sides of the 
speech was found among his papers following his Atlantic.) 


SoMEWHERg on his journey to the Celestial City in The Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian asks the 

Shepherdf#Is this the way to the Celestial City?” and the Shepherd replies, “You are just in 
your wayf@e@hristian asks again, “How far is it hither?” and the Shepherd says with a certain 
noncomsiliai@yasion, “Too far for any but those that shall get thither indeed.” 

w at the only way to get “thither” in anything in life is by plodding steadily 
is so in the theatre. Imagine yourself going from New York to Chicago 
fstial City, but the simile will serve. If you start out walking in the right 
n ing to your path, no matter how long you have to take, sooner or 

Chicago. And so it is with any object in life that you set out to 

im my own particular way, set out to become a playwright and 
Most my way, will be the subject of this article. 

terest to you to read about my personal experience rather 

ft of the dramatist. My story may prove an example of the 

¥ ight’s life is prone—and possibly for some of you, it may 

at; by #1 doubt it. For I have never heard of anyone who has 

fence of others, particularly by their mistakes. We all have 

fwe like to hear of the efforts of (continued on page 86) 
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MADAME CHRYSANTHEME 


COPPELIA 
A i 


—~- 


SOMETHING OLD, SOME 


The noted British ballet 


MADAME CHRYSANTHEME, based on French author 
Pierre Loti’s work about two French sailors and their 
temporary brides in nineteenth-century Japan, will 
be given its American premiére. The choreography is 
by Frederick Ashton. Pictured are Elaine Fifield, now 
a soloist, and Alexander Grant. 


COPPELIA, an old favorite in a new three-act produc- 
tion, was reproduced by Dame Ninette de Valois, the 
troupe’s director. Following the close of the New York 
engagement on October 16, the company will visit 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washingten, D.C., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Detroit. 


THE FIREBIRD, in a new production of the familiar 
Michel Fokine-Igor Stravinsky work based on a color- 
ful Russian fairy tale, is one of two newly staged clas- 
sics in tke tour repertory. It was a bit of the 1954 
Edinburgh Festival. Associate director Frederick Ash- 
ton is the dancer at center. 


SCENES DE BALLET 


SCENES DE BALLET is one of five works devised by 
choreographer Frederick Ashton which will have their 
American premiéres during the current tour, which 
opens at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
on the evening of September 11. The newcomer em- 
ploys a five movement suite by Stravinsky. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE RINALDO AND ARMIDA 


THING NEW BY SADLER’S WELLS 


company is presenting both novelties 


and classics during its current American tour 


TIRESIAS, with choreography by Frederick Ashton and 
Constant Lambert’s last score, will introduce to Amer- 
ican audiences a work based on an argument among 
the ancient Greek gods about man and woman. 
S. Hurock again is managing the company’s tour, 
which begins with a five-week season in New York. 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE has been staged by Frederick 
Ashton and employs Ravel’s score in its complete ver- 
sion for chorus and orchestra. Pauline Clayden and 
Alexander Grant are the soloists shown. The tour 
repertory also includes two novelties: a new Ashton 
work and Cranko’s The Lady and the Fool. 


RINALDO AND ARMIDA, Ashton’s lyric ballet about an 
enchantress and her doomed lover, will be seen by 
Americans for the first time during this tour, presented 
by the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. Michael Somes and 
Svetlana Beriosova are the dancers. 


SWAN LAKE, in a full-length, four-act version, will 
present some of the company’s top names. The princi- 
pals pictured are Margot Fonteyn, who again heads 
the roster of ballerinas, and Michael Somes. Other 
familiar works scheduled are The Sleeping Beauty, 
Homage to the Queen and Fagade. 


SWAN LAKE 
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“The prisoner comes to meet his doom”—the execution scene from The Yeomen of the Guard, composed in 
1888. More realistic than most G. and S. works, this operetta has to do with jester Jack Paint’s unsuccessful 
courtship of Elsie, who instead marries a seemingly doomed nobleman. 


Wand’ring Minstrels Mark an Anniversary 


THE APPEARANCE of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company with its Gilbert and Sullivan repertory is 

something to brighten any theatrical season but that is only part of the story behind the troupe’s 
current American tour. This tour also marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first visit of the 
company to the United States—in 1880, just five years after the real beginning of the collabo- 
ration of the composers, whose works are synonymous with the name D’Oyly Carte. The thirty- 
two-week tour opened early in July in Central City, Colorado, with the first visit of the 
company to that annual festival, and then embraced San Francisco and Los Angeles. In mid- 
September the troupe begins a two-week stay in Chicago prior to setting up shop in the Shubert 
Theatre in New York City for a nine-week stand commencing September 27. After New York 
will come stops in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Toronto and Montreal. 
The accompanying pictures show some of the attractions of the current tour, as well as the 
composers and company head behind them. 
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RIGHT: Peter Pratt as Ko-Ko, the tailor who 
rises to the rank of Lord High Executioner in 
The Mikado (1885). It is Ko-Ko who is a 
central figure in the courtship of his ward, 
Yum-Yum, by Nanki-Poo, son of the Mikado 
of Japan who has fled the court to escape the 
fate of an arranged match. 


BELOW: “You silly girl, you know not what 
you say...” Ann Drummond-Grant (right) 
as Dame Carruthers, singing to Joyce Wright, 
in the role of Phoebe, in the production of 
The Yeomen of the Guard, one of the staples 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan tour repertory for 
this and earlier invasions. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


TOP LEFT: Fisher Morgan as the sergeant 
of police in The Pirates of Penzance. Among 
the thirteen turned out by the composers, this 
work bears the distinction of being the only 
one to have its premiére in this country. One 
of the songs has become famous here as “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 


TOP RIGHT: Fisher Morgan and Joyce 
Wright as two of the principals in Ruddigore, 
which was composed in 1887. The twenty-one 
year collaboration of Gilbert and Sullivan 
brought about by D’Oyly Carte produced 
thirteen comic operas. All but one were suc- 
cesses, and seven have been perennial hits. 


LOWER LEFT: Donald Adams as the pirate 
king in The Pirates of Penzance (1879), the 
operetta about Frederic, who was apprenticed 
to a pirate instead of a pilot because of the 
deafness of his nurse—an error which leads 
to the sort of comic consequences typical of 
works by Gilbert and Sullivan. 


LOWER RIGHT: Ann Drummond-Grant as 
the Queen of the Fairies in Iolanthe (1882). 
Gilbert’s fanciful libretto centers around the 
banishment of Iolanthe by the queen for 
marrying a mortal, and the difficulties of her 
son, a shepherd named Strephon, in his court- 
ship of Phyllis, a ward in chancery. 
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report from Canada 


SHAKESPEARE ann SOPH@EL 


BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


A BRILLIANT Merchant of Venice and a revival of 
last season’s King Oedipus were contributions 
to modern theatre of which the 1955 Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Canada might well be 
proud. For the third consecutive summer sea- 
son, capacity audiences in the blue tent beside 
the Avon at Stratford, Ontario, saw productions 
staged by Tyrone Guthrie that were as emotion- 
ally exciting as they were thought-provoking. 
As The Merchant of Venice and King Oedipus 
revealed, one reason for the great appeal of his 
productions of the classics is that the play’s cen- 
tral theme is clearly revealed and maintained 
throughout, and the dramatic elements—character 
interpretation, spectacle and plot—are developed 
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In the climactic moment of the trial scene from the Stratford 
production of The Merchant of Venice, Frederick Valk as 
Shylock stands with knife raised above the breast of Antonio, 
played by Robert Goodier. Frances Hyland, the production’s 
Portia, is shown at center, about to thwart Shylock’s quest 
for justice. 
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with variety, richness and imagination within the 
framework of that theme, and always in relation- 
ship to it. Thus in The Merchant of Venice he 
stressed the moral idea, contained in the “quality 
of mercy” speech, that justice should be tempered 
with mercy. Shylock stands for justice, Antonio 
for mercy. Although Antonio has less to say and 
do than Shylock, the former, who has the title 
role, was prominent throughout this production. 
It was his figure that unified the two strands of 
the plot, the romantic Portia-Bassanio episodes 
set at Belmont and the pound-of-flesh story set in 
Venice of corrupt wastrels as uncharitable as 
Shylock. 

It was a directorial and acting triumph that both 


if 


The entry of Caesar (Robert Christie) is represented in this 
scene from the Canadian festival production of Julius Caesar, 
one of two new offerings of the third season at Stratford. 
Michael Langham directed this work, while Tyrone Guthrie 
staged both The Merchant of Venice and King Oedipus, which 
was revived. 
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AT STRATFORD 


Antonio and Shylock were portrayed as intensely 
human beings, and it was through the audience’s 
feelings for these principals that the larger theme 
was realized. As effectively played by Robert 
Goodier, Antonio was an older man, deeply at- 
tached to young Bassanio, hurt at the youth’s suig/ a 
for the hand of Portia but generously agreeing fos 

finance it. At the trial, though fearful, he wi 
almost eager to die for Bassanio. After he 
been saved and, in return for the justice 





Antonio came to Belmont in the final scene, the “Si, Jt ' 
odd figure in black among the three pairs of happy c ft . 

lovers. At the very end of the play, his lone figure 
occupied the stage as, (continued on page 91) 





Gerald Price, who plays the raffish Admiral in Fanny, is unique 
among actor-artists: He drew a significant part of the musical’s 
advertising art—notably the sketch of the heroine with sailboats 


in her eyes which is prominently employed in the show’s display 
posters. 


These caricatures of Joseph Anthony and 
Viveca Lindfors of Anastasia were drawn by 
a fellow cast member of the successful Mar- 
celle Maurette-Guy Bolton drama. They are 
the work of Boris Tumarin, who plays the 
banker Chernov, one of the opportunistic 
Russian expatriates 
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In addition to establishing himself as a matinée idol during the 
lengthy run of the Rodgers-Hammerstein musical The King and I, 
Yul Brynner staked a claim to recognition as an outstanding 
photographer. Both the self-portrait and that of the girls were 
made by Brynner. 


Jo Hurt of the musical Plain and Fancy is an accomplished wood 
carver as well as singing actress. During her moments off stage, 
she has turned out this collection of figures, among others. The 
one closest to Miss Hurt in the accompanying photgraph is a 
self-likeness. 


Geoffrey Holder{ who\gut a\striking figure 
in one of ldst season's mast erotic musicals 
House of F)owefs, is the subjuct of this carica- 


ture a t Dilworth of the 3qame show 


In the yble Af the Champion, \Hol&er made 
a memprat e showing in one ithe voodoo 
numbérs } : —_ 

wie 
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SCENE 


The action takes place in a small town 
in the Middle West 


TIME 
The present 


ACT ONE 
SCENE 1 


(The curtain is a gay composite of pa- 
jama fabric swatches. MR. HINES prances 
on, dancing an eccentric rubber-legged 
step.) 


HINES: This is a very serious drama. It’s 
kind of a problem play. It’s about Capi- 
tal and Labor. I wouldn’t bother to 
make such a point of all this except 
later on, if you happen to see a lot of 
naked women being chased through the 
woods, I don’t want you to get the 
wrong impression. This play is full of 
symbolism. I work in the Sleep Tite 
Pajama Factory in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(He sings) 

The pajama game 

Is the game I’m in 

And I’m proud to be 

In the pajama game 

I love it! 

I can hardly wait to wake 

And get to work by eight 

Nothing’s quite the same as the 

pajama game. 

I'm an executive. I’m a time study man 
I can tell you per second exactly how 
many stitches go into a pair of pajamas. 
I can time anything. You'll see when 
we get down to the factory. (Takes out 
watch) Let her go! 


(He scampers off, dancing, as curtain 
rolls back, revealing the pajama fac- 
tory in full production, FACTORY GIRLS 
are busy sewing, while others are 
sorting and inspecting pajamas.) 


All right, girls. Hurry up! I’ve got my 
stop watch on you. Now watch for the 
symbolism. Here comes the President of 
the Union. Boy, he’s sharp. He knows 
what’s going on around here. 


(PREZ enters under full steam, bounces 
over and speaks to CARMEN, a factory 
girl. prez is stocky, wears glasses and 
is full of beans at all times.) 


PREZ: Hey, I lost my lunch bucket. Any- 
body see my lunch bucket? 


HINES: I told you he was sharp. 


(PREZ crosses to two FACTORY GIRLS. 
He goes up behind them and speaks 
to VIRGINIA.) 


PREZ: (He gooses virctnta) Her is the 
cutest one. 


VIRGINIA: (Jumps—squeals) Oooh! 


36 


Hines: (To audience) He’s relaxing, but 
there’s another side to his character. 


(JOE, a factory worker, enters fiercely.) 
Joe: (Very loud) How about it, Prez? 


PREZ: (Roaring) If we don’t get a seven 
and a half cent raise by the first of the 
month, we strike! 


Joe: You said it! 
PREZ: You said it! (JOE and PREZ erit.) 


HINES: See how ideas keep creeping 
through. That takes the sting off the 
sexy parts. Oh, look out. Here comes my 
boss, Mr. Hasler. There’s capital for you. 
Capital with a capital C. He’s a great 
economist. 
(HASLER enters, with purposeful stride 
crosses to CARMEN at machine. Picks 
up scrap of material from floor, waves 
it under CARMEN’S nose in a frenzy of 
annoyance.) 
HASLER: Waste, waste, waste! (CARMEN 
dissolves into tears. HASLER shouts off to 
wings) Turn off those damn lights! Do 
you think J. P. Morgan got rich leaving 
lights burning all over Wall Street? 
Where's my secretary? Gladys! 


(GLADYS enters. GLADYS is cute.) 
cLapys: Yes, Mr. Hasler. 
HINES: I love her. I love her. 


HASLER: Where's 


tendent? 


cLapys: We can’t find him. (Looks off 
left) Here’s Mabel . she'll know. 


(MABEL enters. MABEL is a stylish stout, 
and very, very efficient.) 


the new  superin- 


HASLER: Where’s Sorokin? 


MABEL: He’s around the plant some- 
where, Mr. Hasler. First there: was a 
leak in the water tower . . . then he 
went down to the boiler room. 


HASLER: Go find him. 
MABEL: Yes, Mr. Hasler. (MABEL exits.) 
HASLER: Gladys. Take a letter. 


GLADYS: Yes. sir. 


HASLER: Board of Directors: Employees’ 
demand for seven and a half cents’ raise 


absolutely unnecessary. (To 
Hines. 


HINES) 


HINES: Yes, sir! 
HASLER: Keep things going. 
HINES: Yes, sir. 


(HASLER and GLADYS exit. As they 
exit, HASLER continues dictation. HINES 
crosses to the machines and takes out 
his stop watch.) 
HINES: All right, girls. Keep the rhythm. 
I've got my stop watch on you. Hurry 
up! Can't waste time! (HINES taps the 
rhythm with his foot and then evits) 
Hurry up! 
(Blackout) 


SCENE 2 


THE sHop as before. The FACTORY GIRLS 
are busily at work making Sleep Tite 
pajamas, “The Pajamas for Men of Bed- 
room Discrimination.” 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) 

Hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, hurry up 

Can’t waste time, can’t waste time, can’t 
waste time, can’t waste time 

When you're racing with the clock 

When you're racing with the clock 

And the second hand doesn’t understand 

That your back may break and your 
fingers ache 

And your constitution isn’t made of rock 

It’s a losing race when you're racing 
with the 

Racing with the 

Racing with the clock. 


(HINES enters and crosses, busily 
studying his stop watch, and exits, 
saying as he goes:) 


HINES: Hurry up, girls. Seconds are tick- 
ing. Seconds are ticking. Hurry up! 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) 

Hurry up, hurry up 

Hurry up, hurry up 

Can’t waste time, can’t waste time 

Hurry up, hurry up 

Can’t waste time 

Hurry up, hurry up 

Can’t waste time. 

When you're racing with the clock 

When you're racing with the clock 

And the second hand doesn’t understand 

That your back may break and your 
fingers ache 

And your constitution isn’t made of rock 

It’s a losing race when you're racing 
with the 

Racing with the 

Racing with the clock. 


BOY FACTORY HELPER: (Crossing with pa- 

jama bundle, sings) 

When will Old Man Hasler break down 

And come up with our seven and a half 
cent raise? 


ANOTHER BOY: (Crossing with a roll of 

piece goods, sings) 

How in hell can I buy me a swell new 
second-hand car 

On that salary he pays? 


SARA: (Sings) What do you think of the 
new superintendent? 


vIRGINIA: (Speaks) He's cute. 
MARTHA: (Speaks) He’ll never last. 


PoopsiE: (Sings) He’s kind of fresh for 
a new sup’rintendent. 


BRENDA: 
spunk. 


(Speaks) I like a man with 
MAE: (Speaks) You like a man, period! 


(All girls laugh. HINES enters, very 
busy as before.) 
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HINES: All right, girls. Cut out the laugh- 
ing. Cut out the laughing. Tempus fugit. 
Tempus fugit. (HINES exits.) 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Imitating him) Waste— 


waste—waste!!! 


HINES: (Sticking his head back) Hurry 
up! (He ezits.) 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) 

Hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, 
hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, hurry 
up, 

When you're racing with the clock 

When you're racing with the clock 

And the second hand doesn’t understand 

That your back may break and your 
fingers ache 

And your constitution isn’t made of 
rock 

It’s a losing race when you're racing 
with the 

Racing with the 

Racing with the clock 

Racing racing racing racing racing racing 

Racing racing racing racing racing racing 

With the clock. 


(At the close of the number gongs are 
heard. The crowd breaks up as they 
go to lunch.) 


GIRL: (Calling back) Lunch! Hey, Mary, 
you going to the cafeteria? 


ANOTHER GIRL: I'll meet you there. 


(As girls exit SID SOROKIN enters with 
CHARLIE. sip is a Chicago boy, young, 
handsome, and ambitious—a regular 
Hero, in fact. He is in shirt sleeves. 
CHARLIE, the factory mechanic, is a 
rotund figure in overalls. Two helpers 
straggle along, very bored: they carry 
a tool bor.) 


stip: We can fix this machine while 
they’re at lunch. No, no, it’s number 9. 


FIRST HELPER: (Scornfully; kneeling at 
tool box) This new super won’t last. 


SECOND HELPER: (With a sneer) A guy 
like that don’t belong in this town. 


FIRST HELPER: The whole second floor 
was broke Yown and they couldn’t find 
him. He was fixing a boiler . . . and 
then he yells at me. I don’t stand for 
that. There’s plenty of other places I can 
work. I don’t have to take that crap off 
nobody 


sip: (Working on sewing machine) Give 
me a screwdriver. 


FIRST HELPER: (Slowly gets tool and rises) 
You know what they’re paying at the 
packing plant? Ninety-three up. That 
ain’t hay either 


(MABEL enters.) 
sip: Screwdriver! 


(FIRST HELPER throws screwdriver to 
SID.) 


MABEL: Oh, Mr. Sorokin. 
sip: Yes, Mabel. 


MABEL: Mr. Hasler’s gone to the shipping 
room. He wants you right away. 


sip: I’ve got to finish this. I can’t 


MABEL: Yes, I know. ... Mr. Hasler’s 
kind of difficult sometimes. You're the 
third superintendent we’ve had this year 


sip: And I’m the last one you'll have 
this year, Mabel, ‘cause I want this job 


FIRST HELPER: (Kneeling at box; sotto 
voce) Oh, you don’t say. 


MABEL: Now you're talking, boy. 


sip: (To FIRST HELPER) Bring me a 
switch. 


MABEL: I'll tell him you’re awful busy 
(She starts to exit.) 





SID: A new town is a blue town 


sip: Thanks 
(MABEL exits.) 


FIRST HELPER: And let me tell you some- 
thing else. They’re paying eighty-four 
up at the casket company 


sip: (Crossing to FIRST HELPER) My gosh, 
you'd be a sensation up at the casket 
company. Maybe you could get a job as 
a tester and just lie around in coffins all 
day long. Now hurry it up 


FIRST HELPER: I’m hurrying 


sip: Well, hurry faster. (He pushes him 
FIRST HELPER sprawls on floor.) 


FIRST HELPER: Hey, you can’t do that to 
me 


sip: (Finding switch in tool box) The 
hell I can’t. I just did. (He crosses back 
up to CHARLIE and speaks to him) Got 
the screws? 


A "Who do you know" and "Show me what you can do" town... . 


J 
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FIRST HELPER: Well, I'll fix you. I’m get- 
ting the Grievance Committee. 


sip: Go get them. It'll give you some- 
thing to do. 


FIRST HELPER: I don’t have to take that 
crap off nobody 


sip: (Rising from machine and facing 
him) Go away, boy . you bother me. 


FIRST HELPER: I'll show you .. . on my 
weak arm too. (FIRST HELPER exits, dan- 
gling arm ostentatiously. ) 


CHARLIE: That Grievance Committee can 
start quite a rhubarb. 


sip: This whole town’: a rhubarb 


CHARLIE: You'll get used to it 


sip: I hope so. We've got to have a 
larger switch and we need a fuse 


CHARLIE: I'll go down to the storehouse 
(He exits.) 


stip: (To SECOND HELPER) Give him a 
hand. (SECOND HELPER starts out slowly) 
Move! (SECOND HELPER leaps and dashes 
out.) 


sip: (Dejected and a long way from State 

Street, sings) 

A new town is a blue town 

A “Who do you know” and “Show me 
what you can do” town 

There’s no red carpet at your feet 





SID: Oh, is this the Committee? . . 


(John Raitt, Janis Page 


If you’re not tough they'll try to beat 
you down 
In a new blue town 


The old town 

It’s not like the old town 

You don’t take long to find that you’re 
in a cold town 

But you know you can lick it 

Didn’t buy a round trip ticket 

To this cold cold new blue town 


Well nobody asked me to come here 
And nobody asked me to stay 

Made up my own mind 

And I know that I’ll find my own way 


Since that first day 

When I said “Hi Town” 

They’ve damned well tried to make me 
say “Good-bye Town” 

But I won’t leave until I make it my town 

They'll see. 

This one horse two bit hick of a new 
town 

Ain’t gonna lick me. 


(HINES enters, followed by HASLER and 
GLADYS.) 


HINES: Mr. Hasler’s looking for you! 


HASLER: Did you get lost? 


sip: I had to fix number 9 machine. 


HASLER: I expected you in the shipping 
room. (HASLER crosses to machines. 
GLADYS goes to sip and pats his arm.) 





. this Grievance Committee |S different. 


Marion Colby, Thelma Pelish) 


GLADYs: Don’t pay any attention to him, 
Sid. 


sip: Thanks 


(HINES rushes to GLADYS and grabs 
her arm.) 


HINES: When did you get so familiar 
with him? .. . “Sid”—what does that 
mean? 


GLADYs: It doesn’t mean anything. I just 
like to be friendly. 


HINES: Friendly? You're always flirting. 


GLADYys: Oooh! (She ezits.) 


HINES: (In a frenzy again) Dancing on 
the green! Juke boxes! (HINES evits. 
HASLER turns to SID.) 


HASLER: After this, when I send for you 
I'll expect you. That’s the way we run 
things around here. (HASLER exits.) 


sip: (Looks after HASLER with no love, 

then resumes song) 

Since that first day 

When I said “Hi Town” 

They’ve damned well tried to make me 
say “Good-bye Town” 

But I won't leave until I make it my 
town 

They'll see 

This one horse two bit hick of a new 
town 

Ain’t gonna lick me. 


(CHARLIE and MABEL enter. CHARLIE 
crosses to machine they are repair- 
ing. MABEL approaches SID.) 


MABEL: (Dolefully) Mr. Sorokin! I told 
you to be careful. When I heard about 
your beating up that boy... 


sip: I didn’t beat him up 


MABEL: (Wringing her hands and enjoy- 
ing every minute of it) He’s dangling 
his arm like it was hurt terrible 


sip: Let him take it up with the Com- 
mittee. 


CHARLIE: He’s doing that, don’t worry 
Here comes Babe Williams. 


sip: I'll be delighted to talk to him. 


(FIRST HELPER enters, followed by BABE, 
BRENDA and MAE. BRENDA is a pretty 
sewing machine operator. MAE is a 
Fat Girl. BABE witLiaMs, Chairman of 
the Grievance Committee, is a beau- 
tiful redhead with a Figure.) 


FIRST HELPER: Al! right, Mister. Here’s 
the Grievance Committee. 


sip: (Turns, and is taken aback by ap- 
pearance of the devastating BaBE) Oh, is 
this the Committee? 


BABE: That's right, Mr. Sorokin. This is 
the Committee 


sip: (Turning to CHARLIE) Charlie, this 
Grievance Committee is different 


BABE: Never mind the snow job 
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sip: I’m sorry. All right . . . Look, I 
shoved the kid. What’s the next move? 


BABE: He says you hit him. 


sip: No, I just .. . (Starts to illustrate 
on BABE but stops short) Look, Miss 
Wilson .. . I've got quite a few prob- 


lems on my hands right now. 


MAE: (Always crabbing) Her name is 
Miss Williams. 


BABE: (Lightly) What's the difference? 
sip: Oh, I’m sorry. Miss Williams. 
BABE: It doesn’t matter. 


MAE: Well, he ought to know the Com- 
mittee’s right name. 


BABE: Take it easy. Look, Mr. Sorokin 
I have quite a few problems of my own 
right now. This helper says you socked 
him. 

sip: He does? 

FIRST HELPER: Yes, I do. 


sip: Let’s say I shoved him. It sounds 
more refined. 


(HINES enters.) 


HINES: Mr. Sorokin, Mr. Hasler wants 
to see you in his office right away. 


sip: Tell him to .. . Tell him okay. 


HINES: This is a crisis! The tops are fif- 
teen minutes behind the bottoms! 


sip: Let’s be practical. This is a lot of 
damned nonsense. 


BABE: We don’t happen to think so, Mr 
Sorokin. You’re not supposed to strike 
an employee. We have rules about that. 


sip: I know. For both sides, I hope. Lis- 
ten, Miss Williams, I'll spread it on the 
table. This young man needs vocational 
guidance. 


BABE: You think so? 


sip: He wants to be a bank president 
I don’t believe he’s happy as a factory 
helper 


MAE: I don’t see what all this has to do 
with it. 


BABE: (To MAE) Forget it. (To HELPER) It 
seems you haven’t made a very good 
impression on our new superintendent. 


FIRST HELPER: He ain’t got no right to 
push me around. Especially on my weak 
arm 


(Factory gongs begin to ring. The 
workers begin entering.) 


stip: Look, Miss Williams. I’ve got to 
get this factory going. Can't we take 
this up later? 


pape: Of course we can, Mr. Sorokin 
That’s in the rule book too. (To First 
HELPER) Go tell the nurse to check your 
arm then send me a report. 
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FIRST HELPER: (Sullen) Can’t shove me 
around. It was broke once already. 
(Exits. CHARLIE picks up tools, exits.) 


sip: Thanks for your co-operation, Miss 
Williams. 


BABE: It’s all in the rule book. 


sip: I must read that rule book some- 
time. 


BABE: You certainly should. 


sip: All I have to say is that you’re the 
cutest Grievance Committee I ever had 
to deal with. 


(BABE, surprised, amused, exits with 
her Committee. simp exits. Factory 
gongs ring and the FACTORY GIRLS re- 
sume their work.) 


HINES: All right, girls. Hurry up. I’ve 
got my stop watch on you. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) 

When you’re racing with the clock 

When you're racing with the clock 

And the second hand doesn’t understand 

That your back may break and your 
fingers ache 

And your constitution isn’t made of rock 

It’s a losing race when you're racing 
with the 

Racing with the 

Racing with the clock. 


(HINES stamps the rhythm with his 
foot crazily and the girls work faster, 
and faster, and faster until . . .) 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 3 


A HALLWay in the Sleep Tite Factory. At 
one side is the elevator entrance. As 
lights come up on the scene, PREZ, JOE, 
and a FACTORY GIRL enter. 


PREZ: You elected me President, you’ve 
got to have confidence in me. 


Joe: Sure. 
FACTORY GIRL: We only said . . 


Prez: Listen, this is no time to be talk- 
ing about no ultimatum and no strikes 


Joe: Yes, but that seven and a half 
cents... 


PREZ: Wait a minute. . . . There ain’t no 
question but we’re gonna get that seven 
and a half cents’ raise, other companies 
are paying it and we're entitled to it, 
but we got to be smart. Wait till old 
Hasler’s got so many orders in he can't 
afford to shut the factory down. Then 
we got him. 


Joe: You bet! (JOE exits. MAE, BRENDA, 
POOPSIE and MARTHA enter.) 


poopsig: Yeah! 


MAE: Well, I wouldn’t want no super to 
try and shove me around. 


poopsiE: Hiya, Prez. 
(BABE and other FACTORY GIRLS enter.) 


PREZ: Hello. Say Babe, what about that 
kid that got hit? What’d the super have 
to say for himself? 


BABE: That’s one for the birds, Prez 
That kid hasn’t even got a bruise on his 
arm. He’s a faker. 


prez: You think so, huh, Babe? 


BABE: Sure, he’s a phony. If that guy 
Sorokin ever really hit him he’d break 
him in two. 


prez: Okay. (Music begins. PREZ exits.) 
poopsig: Mr. Sorokin is soooo strong 
MARTHA: He’s so wonderful 


BABE: (Looking from one to the other) 
What's this? 


PooPSIE: I think the new super is simply 
woo woo, don’t you? 


BABE: I didn’t notice. 
poopsige: | noticed. 


MARTHA: I thought Babe was noticin’ 
too. 


BRENDA: Yeah ... . she lit up. 


BABE: You girls are getting . 


BRENDA: Love comes at last to Babe 
Williams! 


BABE: Oh, get off it! I hardly looked at 
the man. I’m the Grievance Committee. 
Love—are you nuts? 


poopsiE: Some people can’t tell when it 
hits them. . . 


BABE: Bah! (Sings) 

All you gotta do is say hello to a man 

And they’ve got you whispering in his 
ear 

All you gotta do is be polite with him 

And they’ve got you spending the night 
with him 

If there’s a guy you merely have a beer 
with 

They've got you setting the wedding 
date 

It seems they've just got to have some 
dirt to bend your ear with 

So before you start I herewith state 

I'm not at all in love not at all in love 
not I 

Not a bit not a mite 

Tho I'll admit he’s quite a hunk of guy 

But he’s not my cup of tea 

Not my cup of tea not he 

Not an ounce not a pinch 

He’s just an inch too sure of himself 
for me 


BRENDA: (Sings) Well of course you've 
noticed that manly physique and 
that look in his eye 

Say I’m sure he can cut any man down 
to size 





vircinia: (Sings) He must be as fierce 
as a tiger when he’s mad 


poopsie: (Sings) And I'll bet he cries 
like a little boy when he’s sad 


BABE: (Sings) But I’m not at all in love 
not at all in love not I 

Not a straw not a hair 

I don’t care if he’s strong as a lion 

Or if he has the rest of you sighin’ 

You may be sold but this girl ain't 
buyin 

I’m not at all in love. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) She’s not at all 
in love not at all in love, Oh no! 


BABE: (Sings) Not a pin, not a crumb 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Must be the 
summer heat that gives her that 
glow, 

‘Cause she’s not at all in love not at all 
in love she cries. 


BABE: (Seats herself on a garment truck: 
sings) Not a snip not a bite. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Must be the 
light from the ceiling shining there 
in her eyes 

He’s young and handsome and smart 
and we can’t get over it 


BABE: (Sings) But this lady’s heart he 
doesn’t affect a bit. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) It’s easy to see 
that daffy grin is the grin she al- 
ways wears 

And she’s breathless because she ran up 
a flight of stairs 

Obviously! Naturally! Certainly! 


(FACTORY GIRLS push BABE across staye 
on garment truck. As they reach the 


elevator it opens and sip steps out 
GIRLS stop truck abruptly and BABE is 
propelled into stp.) 


sip: (Embarrassed; speaks) Excuse me. 
BABE: (Speaks) I beg your pardon 


stp: (Speaks) I’m sorry. (He runs the 
gauntlet past the line of girls and exits.) 


BRENDA: (Sings) Obviously! 
Ppoopsie: (Sings) Naturally! 


vircinia: (Sings) Certainly! 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) She's not at all 
in love not at all in love not she 


BABE: (Sings) No I’m not 
FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Not a dot 
BABE: (Sings) Not a touch 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) No not much 


BABE: (Sings) When I fall in love there'll 
be no doubt about it 

‘Cause you will know from the way 
that I shout it 

FACTORY GIRLS: (Quietly singing) 

You're shouting 
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BABE: (Sings, whispering) 
I haven't fallen 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) 
She hasn’t fallen 


BABE: (Sings) I’m not at all in love. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) She's not at 
all in love. 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 4 


THE OFFICE, in the style of about 1910; 
golden oak, hat rack striped awninys 
outside the two windows at the back 
MABEL’s desk is at one side. stp’s desk 
is in the center. There are doors at both 
sides. MABEL sits at her desk, typing. 
GLADYS enters left, carrying a big ledger. 


cLapys: Got those figures for Mr. Hasler? 
MABEL: (Still typing) They’re in the file. 
cLapys: Where’s your boss? 


MABEL: On the first floor. A couple of 
the girls had a fight. 


(The phone rings. GLADYS sees there 
is no further conversation and goes 
out. MABEL answers the phone.) 


MABEL: Superintendent's office—yes, Sid 
—Dolores Paradiso, that’s her name 
She’s supposed to be very elegant. She 
can sew a button on a fly like she was 
pouring tea for the Queen of England. 
(There is a knock on the door) Come! 


(POOPSIE enters.) 


MABEL: Oh, yes, she can pull hair all 
right! (Hangs up. Turns to POOPSIE) 
Them girls spoiled a piece of goods. 
When Mr. Hasler finds that out, there’ll 
be blood all over the place. 


PoopsigE: Wanta buy a ticket for the 
picnic? 
MABEL: Might as well get it over with. 


PoopsiE: One dollar. And all the beer 
you can guzzle. 


MABEL: (Busy emptying purse on desk 
to find a dollar) No beer for me. It gives 
me the heartburn something awful. 


(HINES enters.) 
HINES: Me too 
MABEL: You! 


PooPSIE: You gonna do your knife- 


throwing act this year, Mr. Hines? 


HINES: I suppose so. There always seems 
to be a demand for it. 
(GLADYS enters.) 

PooPSIE: Was you honest on the real 
stage? 
GLADYS: That’s where I first met him, 
Poopsie. He was throwing knives at 
a woman at the Majestic Theatre. 


poopsig: Is Mr. Hasler in his office? 
cLabys: No. 


MABEL: (Handing money to POOPSIE) 
Here. One hard-earned dollar, and I 
hope the ham ain't as salty as it was at 
the last Union picnic. I was dried up for 
a week. 


poopsie: Thanks. (She exits.) 


(GLADYS has put a piece of paper on 
sip’s desk. HINES watches it suspi- 
ciously. He becomes tense.) 


HINES: What you doing—Leaving him a 
note? Huh? (cLapys gives him a dirty 
look) Carrying on with Sorokin, huh? 


GLADYS: (Exasperated) Oh, Vernon. 


HINES: I saw you leave that note on his 
desk. I’m not blind. That’s why you 
wore that low-neck dress to work today. 


GLapys: (She has on a very modest 
dress) You make me scream, Vernon— 


you just make me scream. 


HINES: All right then, what’s in it? I 
dare you to tell me what's in it. 


GLADYS: (Hands him note) Read it, 
then go cut your throat. 


HINES: (Strides to the desk and reads) 
Okay payroll seven thousand five hun- 
dred and two dollars and one cent. 


GLADYS: That means “I love you” in the 
Morse code. (Slams ledger.) 


MABEL: Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Hinesie? 


(HINES hangs head.) 


GLADYs: Now that we got that all settled 
do you think you could trust me as far 
as the ladies’ room? 


HINES: (Sits down in chair beside sip’s 
desk) I'll never be jealous again, Mabel 
—never. 


(GLADYS sticks her head back in the 
door.) 


GLADYs: Maybe I'll give you cause some 
day. (Evzits.) 


MABEL: Oh, Hinesie—Hinesie— 

(Music starts.) 
HINES: I learned my lesson. I'll never be 
jealous again 
MABEL 
now. 


(Forcefully) You stick to it, 


HINES: Absolutely 


MABEL: (Sings) That's easier said than 
done 


HINES: (Sings) I can do it 


MABEL: (Sings) I knew it, but let’s take 
an example just for fun. 

Picture this: You're sitting and waiting 
for her to come back from a date 


HINES: (Sings) There I am—lI'm sitting 
and waiting for her to come back 
from a date 





BABE: When | fall in love there'll be no doubt about it 
‘Cause you will know from the way that | shout it... 


MABEL: (Sings) Here she comes—her 
blouse is unbuttoned her stockings 
are not very straight 


HINES: (Sings) Here she comes—her 
blouse is unbuttoned her stockings 


are not very straight 


MABEL: Later on she gets a bouquet with 
a card in it saying 

“To baby you were great.” 

(Speaks) Well, Hinesie, what would 

you do then? 


HINES: (Rising; sings) I would trust her, 
I would trust her 

By George I swear I would trust her, 

No, I'll never be jealous, again. (He sits). 


MABEL: (Speaks) Nice work, Hinesie. 

Now let’s take another example. (Sings) 

Picture this: You’ve nothing to do so 
you drop in to chat for a while 


HINES: (Sings) There I am with nothing 
to do so I drop in to chat for a while 


MABEL: (Sings) There she is. The win- 
dow is open and Gladys is forcing 
a smile 


HINES: (Sings) There she is. The win- 
dow is open and Gladys is forcing 
a smile. 


MABEL: (Sings) Then you see a shirt 
and a tie and a pair of pants in a 
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(Foreground: Janis Paige) 


Nice neat little pile. 
(Speaks) Well, Hinesie? 


HINES: (Sings) I would trust her I would 
trust her 

By George, I swear I would trust her, 

No, I'll never be jealous 

I'll never never never never never 

never never never never never be 

Jealous again! 


MABEL: (Speaks) That’s the stuff, Hine- 
sie. You're practically cured! 


HINES: (Sings) There will be no more 
nightmares to sleep through 
No more keyholes to peep through 


MABEL: (Sings) No more bushes to creep 
through 


HINES: (Sings) That’s my plan 


MABEL: (Sings) Well now that you're a 
new man picture this: 

You go to your sweetie’s apartment, you 
borrowed the keys 


HINES: (Sings) There I am. I go to my 
sweetie’s apartment I borrowed the 
keys 


MABEL: (Sings) There she is. She’s giving 
a sailor a very affectionate squeeze 


HINES: (Sings) There she is. She’s giving 
a sailor a very affectionate squeeze 


MABEL: (Sings) Then to boot she tells 
you she was in the arms of her 
Cousin who’s back from overseas 


HINES: (Speaks; indignant) Her cousin? 
Back from overseas? Do you expect me 
to believe that? 


MABEL: (Speaks reprovingly) Hinesie! 


HINES: (Sings) I would trust her I would 
trust her 

By George I swear I would trust her 

No, I'll never be jealous 

I'll never never never never never 
never never never never 

Never be jealous again. 


(They go into soft shoe dance. When 
they shake hands at the end of the 
dance HINES exits. HASLER and sID 
enter. sID goes to his desk, looks at 
paper.) 


HASLER: What right has the Union to 
run their Coca-Cola machine with our 
electricity? It’s just as Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
said last night. (Breaks off suddenly. 
Turns to sip) Do you listen to Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., Sorokin? 


sip: Well, I’m rather flexible in the 
matter. 


HASLER: (Joins sip by his desk) Boy, has 
he got their number—keen mind—one 
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HINES: | would trust her, | would trust her 
By George | swear | would trust her . . 


(Eddie Foy 


of the greatest thinkers in the country 
today. Should listen to him every night 
It ought to be in every executive’s con- 
tract. (Pownds fist on book. He sees 
GLADY’s book) What's this? This shouldn't 
be left lying around. (GLADYS enters, 
patting her hairdo. HASLER roars) Gladys! 


GLADYs: (Stopping petrified in doorway) 


Yes? 
HASLER: Where you been? 


GLADYs: I been to the ladies’. Isn't that 
all right? 


HASLER: But this book 


cLapys: Oh, Mr. Hasler, you scared the 
life out of me. Look. I’ve got the key 
around my neck. It’s all right 


HALSER: (Pounding out his words. Picks 
up book, hands it to GLapys) I don’t— 
want—it—left—lying—around! Is _ that 
clear? 
GLADYS: (On verge of tears) Yes, Mr 
Hasler. (She takes up the book in 
flushed humiliation and goes.) 


HASLER: (To sip) If I can’t trust Gladys, 
who can I trust? 


sip: (Steadily) I wouldn't know 


HASLER: What was my book doing up 
here anyhow? (Seized with a sudden 
desire to find out, he bolts from the 
room following GLADYS. SID and MABEL 
look at each other.) 
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and Reta Shaw) 


MABEL: Say, Sid, who is this Fulton 
Lewis he’s always talking about? 


sip: He plays third base for the Chicago 
White Sox. (Sits down) The old man’s 
got a bad case of bookitis, hasn't he? 


MABEL: Oh, yes. 


sip: Wonder if he’s got a skeleton locked 
in there. Say, Mabel . . . tell me some- 
thing. What kind of a girl is this Babe 
Williams? 


MABEL: 
spunk 


Babe? She’s peppy. Full of 


sip: Is she married? 
MABEL: No, not quite. 
sip: What do you mean not quite? 


MABEL: She was close once. She was 
engaged to the Johnson boy. Then one 
time at a football game she pushed him 
off the end of the bleachers and gave 
him a concussion. That broke the en- 
gagement. 


(HASLER enters.) 
sip: Outdoor girl 


HASLER: Gladys is crying. She’s hyster- 
ical. (He imitates her sobs) Gump 
Gump 


MABEL: She brought the ledger up here 
to enter the cost totals, Mr. Hasler 


HASLER: Well, why in the hell couldn't 
somebody say so? My gosh. (He ezits.) 


sip: (In phone) Give me Ladies’ Pants. 
... Is this you, Prez? Sorokin speaking. 
Say, what happened to that complaint 
from the helper I’m supposed to have 
socked. .. . I'd like to get it settled... . 
Would you send the Grievance Com- 
mittee up to my office—no, right away, 
thanks. (Hangs up.) 


MABEL: I heard you had an eye for her. 


sip: You hear things easy around this 
place. First thing you know they’ll be 
talking about us. 


MABEL: Oh, don’t think it hasn’t been 
mentioned. 


sip: (Flipping key on dictaphone) Memo, 
cutting foreman. Too many rejects. 
(Phone rings) On rayon crepe numbers. 
(Knock on door) Come in. 


(BABE enters.) 
MABEL: Hello! 
sip: Have a seat. 


BABE: Thank you. (BABE goes to chair 
beside sip’s desk, moves it away a bit, 
and sits.) 


sip: Look into it and report back. (He 
cuts off machine.) 


MABEL: (On phone) Yes, Mr. Hasler! I 
will be right there. (Hangs up. Pause) 
Gladys is still crying and he wants me 
to take a couple of letters. (Exit MABEL, 
with a significant look at the scene she 
is leaving.) 


stp: I wanted to talk to you about that 
assault and battery case. 


BABE: Ah! Well, we thought we would 
just forget about that, Mr. Sorokin. 


sip: Yes? 


BABE: Yeah, we all knew that injured 
arm was a lot of nonsense. To tell you 
the truth we've had trouble with him 
before. 


sip: I can believe that. If you only knew 
what I had to go through to get him 
to kick across with a screwdriver—I’d 
been justified if I had socked him. 


BABE: Well, we won't go into that. But 
anyhow we have it down in our books 
as a slight nudge. (She rises, he does 
likewise.) 


sip: Personally I think a little physical 
punishment is good for people once in 
a while. 


BABE: Oh, you do? Captain Bligh!! 


sip: No—not exactly. Sit down for a 
second, will you, Miss Williams? I want 
to talk to you 


(BABE sits and so does he. There is 
a pause.) 


sip: How about a date? 
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BABE: (Startled) What? 


sip: How about going out to dinner 
some night? 


BABE: Well, I don’t know. 


sip: Maybe check up on some of the 
local hot spots? 


BABE: Thanks. But I don’t think so. 


sip: What is this strange power I have 
over women? 


BABE: It really wouldn’t work, not at 
all. (Rises.) 


sip: Looks like I struck out that time. 


BABE: It’s nothing personal. (sip rises) 
But, you see, you’re the superintendent 
and I’m the Grievance Committee. 


(She exits. Music starts. After her 
exit sip sits at desk and flips on dicta- 
phone.) 


sip: Memo! Timekeeper. Be sure all 
girls fill out time cards properly and 
check—(Shuts it off and then back on 
again) Memo to Sid Sorokin. (He sings) 


Hey there! You with the stars in your 
eyes 

Love never made a fool of you 

You used to be too wise! 

Hey there! You on that high flyin’ 
cloud 

Though she won’t throw a crumb to 
you 

You think some day she’ll come to 
you. 

Better forget her 

Her with her nose in the air 

She has you dancin’ on a string 

Break it and she won’t care 

Will you take this advice I hand you 
like a brother 

Or are you not seeing things too clear 

Are you just too far gone to hear 

Is it all going in one ear 

And out the other? 


(He flips the switch on the dicta- 
phone. The machine has been left on 
and he hears the sound of his own 
voice coming back.) 


MACHINE: (Sings) Hey there! You with 
the stars in your eyes ; 


sip: (Speaks) Who, me? 


MACHINE: (Sings) Love never made a 
fool of you 


sip: (Speaks) Not until now. 


MACHINE: 
wise! 


(Sings) You used to be too 


stp: (Rises; walks back and forth: 
speaks) Yeah, I was once. 

MACHINE: (Sings) Hey there! 
sip: (Speaks) I hear you. 


MACHINE: (Sings) You on that high flyin’ 
cloud 
Though she won’t throw a crumb to you 
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sip: (Speaks) Don’t rub it in. 


MACHINE: (Sings) You think some day 
she’ll come to you 


sip: (Goes back to desk; speaks) Ah, 
shut up. 


MACHINE: (Sings) Better forget her 
sip: (Sings) Forget her 


MACHINE: (Sings) Her with her nose in 
the air 
sip: (Sings) “Her with her nose in the 


alr. 


MACHINE: (Sings) She has you dancin’ 
on a string 


sip: (Sings) “A puppet on a string.” 


MACHINE: (Sings) Break it and she 
won't care 


sip: (Sings) “She won’t care for me.” 


MACHINE and sip: (In duet) Will you 
take this advice I hand you? Like a 
brother (He flips off machine.) 


sip: (Sings alone) Or am I not seeing 
things too clear (Flips machine on.) 


MACHINE: (Sings) Are you too far gone 
to hear? (sup sits at desk. Shuts 
machine off.) 


stp: (Sings) “Is it all going in one ear, 
And out the other?” 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 5 


ON THE way to the Union picnic. The 
lights come up revealing a wooded path. 
People are crossing from left to right, 
going to the picnic. A group of boys 
enters first. 


soy: (In baseball uniform of the Sleep 
Tite Tigers, shouts to friends) Hey, wait 
a minute. . . . Come on, Eddie. 


(Another 
and they 
salesman, 


group of boys joins them 
cross stage and exit. The 
MAX, enters with BRENDA.) 


MAX: I love these picnics. . . . I always 
come back from the road for them. Say, 
on this last trip I sold a lot of Sleep 
Tite Pajamas. 


BABE: It's nothing personal. But, you see, 
you're the superintendent and |'m the Grievance Committee. 


(John Raitt 


Janis Paige) 





BRENDA: You did, eh? 


Max: Believe me, I knocked them for 
a loop in Massillon, Chillicothe, Van 


Wert, Napoleon. Finest season I ever 
had. 


(MAX and BRENDA exit. MAE enters with 
FACTORY GIRLS in play suits, bathing 
suits, etc.) 


MAE: Well, I'll have to make an an- 
nouncement about the mixup. It seems 
there ain't going to be enough baked 
beans to go around. But there’s 
plenty of potato salad . so them that 
doesn’t care for beans can go heavily on 
the potato salad and vice versa. 


(The girls exit. prez enters, followed 
by GLADYS, carrying suitcase.) 


Prez: Where's Hinesie? 


cLapys: He couldn’t keep up with me 
(She dances gaily and puts down suit- 


case.) 


PREZ: (Crossing to her) Boy, they gotta 
be good to keep up with you, and this 
is the day, I say 
huh? 


Let yourself go, 


GLADYS: You want to go some place? 


Prez: Aw, you know what I mean 
(Turns away upends suitcase 
sits on it) Say, that’s a mighty nifty 


outfit you got on. I go for that 


GLapys: I don’t know I brought a 
dress along too. Hinesie says this outfit’s 


too revealing 


PREZ: (Rises) It ain't too nothing. You 
tell Hinesie to go roll a hoop down Main 
Street. You have class, honey. You're 
beautiful. (He puts his arms around 


her ) 


GLADYS 


(Pushing his hands away) I 
know I’m beautiful. Probably the most 
beautiful girl north of Keokuk, Iowa 
But you got a wife, Prez 


prez: Aw, forget that. Her and me is 


total strangers Listen, baby 


(Sings) I wouldn't never tell this to 

nobody else but you, 

To nobody else but you I wouldn't 
never tell this, 

What I mean to say is you're diff'rent 
from the rest, 

Baby, you're the best 

And I wouldn’t never tell this 

To nobody else (Arms around her) 

But you! 


cLapys: (Sings) Aw, go on! Ha ha ha! 
PREZ: (Sings) Ha ha ha! 
cLapys: (Sings) Ha ha ha! 


Prez: (Sings) Ha ha ha! 
Her is a kinda doll what drives a fella 
bats, isn’t her? 


cLapys: (Sings) Her is! 
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prez: (Sings) Her has a kinda shape 
what really is the cats, hasn’t her? 


cLapys: (Sings) Her has! 


PREZ: (Sings) My wife, she ain’t under- 
standin’, 

She ain’t like her is! 

This here ain’t no line I’m handin’ 

Or I should drop dead right where I’m 
standin’! 

Her is a snappy dresser what is dressed 
to kill, isn’t her? 


cLaDys: (Sings) Her is! 


prez: (Sings) Her is the only doll from 
which I get a thrill, isn’t her? 


cLapys: (Sings) Her is! 


PREZ: (Grabs GLADYS; sings) Her is run- 
nin’ away but her sure can bet 

Him is gonna get her yet, 

I'm gonna get her yet! 


(PREZ bends her into a fancy embrace 
but cLapys breaks away and goes into 
a ludicrous dance.) 


Her is a snappy dresser what is dressed 
to kill, isn’t her? 


cLapys: (Sings) Her is! 


PREZ: (Sings) Her is the only doll from 
which I get a thrill, isn’t her? 


GLaDys: (Sings) Her is! 


(Her dance over, she attempts an es- 
cape but prez grabs her again. They 
exit together.) 


PREZ: (Sings) Her is runnin’ away but 
her sure can bet 
Him is gonna get her yet, 


(GLADYS nods acquiescence to PREZ) 
I'm gonna get her yet! 


(PREZ is off. GLapys, following him 
makes a face and a negative head- 
shake at audience.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 6 


THE PICNIC GROUNDS. This is the Annual 
Picnic of the Associated Garment Mak- 
ers, Locale 243. A banner hung between 
the overhanging trees proclaims the 
fact. In the background is a lake. On 
the picnic grounds: picnic stuff, tables 
a beer keg and the target against which 


PREZ: Her has a kinda shape what really is the cats, hasn't her? 
GLADYS: Her has! 


(Carol Haney 


asniey Pra 





HINES throws his knives. As curtains 
open, all the company is on stage, sing- 
ing the Company Song. 


EVERYBODY: Sleep Tite 

Sleep Tite, Sleep Tite, we pledge our 
hearts 

Devotion to thee, to thee 

Oh, Sleep Tite, Sleep Tite 

Best in the land 

With your reinforced buttons 

And stretchproof waistband. 


PREZ: (Getting up on picnic table) And 
now we're going to hear from another 
speaker. And at this time it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you at 
this time somebody you all know and 
he don’t actually need no introduction 
on account of we all know him and it’s 
always a pleasure to have him with our 
midst and it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you our boss Mr. Myron 
Hasler— Okay, Mr. Hasler. 


(Clapping and whistling—HASLER gets 
up on table.) 


HASLER: (Very pompous and oratorical) 
Thank you. I’m proud to be with you 
We’re all members of a great industry. 
To that industry we owe our lives, and 
our daily bread. In return, we must 
recognize the stern obligations placed 
upon us in these terrible times of 
economic upheaval and governmental 
chaos. I can never remember a time 
when competition was so ruthless, deal- 
ers so cantankerous, costs outrageous, 
and profit margins sunk so low. My 
good friends, pajamas are at the cross- 
roads; whether we go on to greater 
triumphs lies in you; whether your 
company can weather the storm of ris- 
ing costs is a grave question. I thank 
you. 


(Unenthusiastic applause.) 


PREZ: (On table again) Thanks, Mr 
Hasler. I’m sure we all enjoyed hearing 
from you. (Makes a face) And cer- 
tainly nice to have you with us. Now, 
first thing after we leave the festive 
board there will be a knife-throwing 
exhibition by Professor Vernon Hines 


(Crowd laughs.) 


HINES: (Rises and bows) And I never 
miss. (He waves bottle of beer and 
drinks.) 


Prez: The baseball game will start at 
1:30 sharp between the Cutting Room 
and Ladies’ Pants. This is a grudge con- 
test and it ought to be good. Who wants 
to be my partner in the three-legged 
race? That’s all. 


(They break up.) 
cirL: Me for the baseball. (She exits.) 


ANOTHER GIRL: I want to be in the three- 
legged race. 


Boy: You can’t win if you don’t practice. 
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poopsig: Hear ye, hear ye, this way for 
the knife-throwing. 


PREZ: (To BRENDA) How about another 
beer, gorgeous? 


BRENDA: All right. 

PREZ: This way. 

BRENDA: (Pointing the other way) But 
the refreshment stand is... 


PREZ: No, no, it’s out this way. (Takes 
her out.) 


poopsigE: This way for the knife-throwing 
exhibition, hear ye, hear ye. 


poy: Hold still and let me take your 
picture. 


(BABE enters as PREZ and BRENDA exit 
sip crosses to her.) 


sip: Well, if it isn’t Miss Grievance 
Committee. 


BABE: Oh, hello. 


sip: I have a grievance. There is a new 
fellow here named Sid Sorokin, been 
knocking himself out trying to be a 
dandy fellow but he can’t make a score 


(Group forms for picture taking.) 


MAE: (fat girl) Say, Eddie, I want an 
enlargement of this. 


EDDIE: You do? 


BABE: You tel] him Miss Williams is a 
very cold, hard-boiled doll and he 
wouldn't like her at all if he got to 
know her. 


(Boy chases girl across stage. She 
squeals. He catches her. They kiss 
They exit.) 


BRENDA: (Rushes in, disheveled) Some 
people have no sense at all, darn fool 
BABE: What happened to you? 


BRENDA: Stay out in the open, honey 
Don't get down in them woods. 


poopsig: Hear ye, hear ye. Stand by for 
the knife-throwing. 


MAX: Now, hurry, hurry. Is the board 
all right? 


HINES: It’s all right. Wait until I place 
my knives. 


MAX: (Goes into his spiel) Now hurry 
hurry hurry for a riot of thrills. Intro- 
ducing Professor Vernon Hines, Master 
of the Flying Blades .. . 


crowp: Hurrah! 

MAX: ... in his sensational demonstra- 
tion of iron nerve and skill exactly as 
performed in his professional appear- 


ances before the crowned heads of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 


crowp: Hurrah! (Applause.) 
MAX: Are you ready, Professor? 


HINES: I am ready. Is the trained nurse 
in attendance? 


MAX: The trained nurse is here 


HINES: (Full of beer) The excitement 
may prove to be too great a strain on 
some of our fair spectators. 


(Girl who is standing on bench of 
picnic table pretends to swoon in 
boy’s arms.) 


GIRL: Oooh! 


HINES: (With knives in hand prepares 
to make a throw—He is weaving around 
quite a bit) Ladies and gents, your kind 
attention. Here we go. One . two.. 
three. . (He throws a knife 
clunk!) 


crowp: Hurrah! Bravo 


(Applause. POOPSIE and BRENDA go to 
front of target. They point to where 
they want HINES to throw the next 
knife.) 


HINES: Get back! Here we go. One 
two . three. 
knife clunk!) Now if some daring 
young lady in the audience will consent 
to stand against the board, I will show 
you the act as it should be played. 


(Throws second 


BRENDA: No, Hinesie we all want 


to live 
MABEL: It’s too dangerous 


GLADYS: (To HINES) Don't 
damned fool of yourself 


make a 


crowb: Not me. I got a date. My mother 
loves me. 


BRENDA: (Tugging at MAE) You do it, 
Mae. ... You're so thin he can’t hit 
you 


HINES: Eleven years in the public eye 


and never drew a drop of blood 


MARTHA: Hey, Hinesie, I'll do it rl 
do it! 


HINES: Step right this way, madam 


sip: (Restraining MARTHA) Hey, hey 
Don’t get foolish 


BABE: (Dramatically) I'll do it! 


MABEL: (As BABE steps forwards and gets 
in front of the board) Don’t be silly, 
Babe! 
(Crowd protests, BABE goes to target 
and puts her apple on her head.) 


PREZ: That’s the spirit, Babe. . You 
show ’em, kid!!! 


BABE: Can you knock the apple off my 
head, Hinesie? 


MABEL: I don’t think she should. (MABEI 
crosses to BRENDA.) 


HINES: Hold still! And you won't get 
hurt! One. . . two three 


(He throws knife clunk! BABE 
ducks. The knife lands over her right 
shoulder. The apple rolls away. She 
runs to get it but sip gets it first 
They struggle with it.) 





BRENDA: Hinesie! You're making us all 
so nervous! 


HINES: Making you nervous? What the 
hell do you think is happening to me? 


BABE: Where’s my apple? 
sip: I think that’s enough! 


BABE: (Stubborn) Give it to me! (She 
wrests apple from sip and goes back to 
target.) 


HINE: One side, everybody! Now hold 
still this time! 


MAE: (Scared) She’s shaking 

God, she’s shaking! 

BRENDA: You'd better not, Babe! 

MAE: Something awful is going to 
happen! 

sip: Come on, now! Don’t be a damned 
fool! 

BABE: Keep out of this, please. Go on, 
shoot, Professor! 


GLADYS: Babe, you done it once . 
that’s enough! 


HINES: Hold still! One ... two . ; 
. clunk! It 


three... . (Throws knife 
lands beside Base’s head.) 


MABEL: Is it over yet? Oooohhh! (She 
collapses in a dead faint on top of a 
boy.) 


sip: (He breaks up the crowd) Now cut 
that out. Get these tables out of here. 
God damn it, break it up!!! 


(The crowd breaks up and exits, 
clearing tables, targets, card table. 
chairs, stools, etc. as it leaves.) 


HINES: It’s an insult. My skill has never 
been questioned before. 


sip: (To Hines) Oh, go drown yourself 


GIRL: (Runs in) Hey, kids! Guess what? 
Mr. Hasler’s playing first base. And he’s 
so funny. 


BRENDA: Hasler? First base? Holy smoke. 
Let’s go. 


HINES: (To GLapys) I tell you, I'm not 
jealous. 


GLADYs: I didn’t say you were jealous, 
I said you were drunk. 


HINES: Well, you can’t have everything 


(Remainder of crowd disperses. PREZ 
crosses to MAE.) 


PREZ: Where are you going, Mae? 
MAE: No place special. 


(PREZ hauls her off by the hand. sip 
and BABE are left alone.) 


sip: (Going to BABE) My, but you're an 
impetuous girl. 


BABE: I get along all right. 


sip: That defiant policy of yours is go- 
ing to get you into trouble some day, 
Catherine Williams 
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BABE: Well, it’s been working out all 
right so far. 


sip: Listen, I’ve got a new policy in 
mind. For both you and me. 


BABE: Oh? 
sip: Let’s quit fighting. 
BABE: What fight? 


sip: Come here, Catherine. (sip takes 
BABE’s hand and leads her across stage.) 


BABE: Where are we going? 


sip: Babe and Sid are going for a walk 
together. The new policy. (He backs 
her up against a tree. They kiss.) Gee, 
baby .. . you're terrific. (He takes her 
hand.) 


BABE: You're not so bad yourself . 
for a superintendent! 


sip: (Sings) This is my once-a-year day 
Once-a-year day 

Felt the morning sun and knew that 
This was my once-a-year day, 
Once-a-year day 

Even got a kiss from you 

I feel like hopping up and down 
Like a kangaroo, 

Jumpin’ fences, climbin’ trees, 
What pleases me is what I'll do 
‘Cause 


(During the above everybody comes 
straggling back on stage. Now they 
join in the singing.) 


ALL: This is my once-a-year day, 
Once-a-year day, 

Everyone's entitled to be wild, 

Be a child, be a goof, raise the roof 
Once a year! 


This our once-a-year day, 
Once-a-year day, 

Once a year we're jumpin’ fences, 
This is our once-a-year day, 
Once-a-year day, 

Once a year we lose our senses, 


BABE: (Sings) Look at Charlie up a tree 
Kissin’ Katie’s ear, 
Charlie’s wife is mad as hell! 


ALL: Ah well, it happens once a year. 
And this is that once-a-year day, 
Once-a-year day, 

Everyone’s entitled to be wild, 

Be a child, be a goof, raise the roof 
Once a year! 


poopsig: (Sings) Look at Papa Halter- 
bush 

Ninety-two today 

Running off with Sadie Lee 


ALL: (Singing) He’s headin’ for that pile 
of hay 

‘Cause 

This is his once-a-year day, 

Once-a-year day, 

Everyone’s entitled to be wild, 

Be a child, be a gv of, raise the roof 

Once a year! 


(The song goes into a dance number. 
a wild, gay affair expressing youth 
and high spirits.) 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 7 


THE PICNIC PATH, as before. It is twi- 
light. BRENDA, MABEL, MAX and CHARLIE 
enter. They trudge slowly, in obvious 
exhaustion. 


Max: Sounds gruesome to me. 


MABEL: That ain’t the worst of it. Come 
on, Charlie... . If I can make it you 
can. Well anyway he was Elsie Bartlett’s 
second cousin. He fell into the concrete 
mixer when they were building the new 
bridge. 


CHARLIE: My God! 


MABEL: They never did find the body, 
so they poured the concrete and held 
the funeral on top of the second pier 
on the Illinois side. 


(As MABEL, MAX and CHARLIE exit, boys 
and girls enter and troop wearily 
down the path to slow dreamy music. 
A boy is carrying his girl pickaback. 
A baseball player is carried between 
two boys—he is still singing, and 
brandishes a beer bottle. As they erit. 
PREZ and MAE, the fat girl, enter.) 


MAE: What I like about picnics . . . they 
bring people together. 
PREZ: They sure do 


MAE: I never thought you was aware 
I was alive until today. 


PREZ: How could I miss you? You're 
the kind that stands out in a crowd. 
You know what I mean? You've got 
what it takes. You know something else 

. . that’s a mighty elegant outfit you 
got on. 


MAE: (Coyly) Oh, it’s just casual. (prez 
tries to embrace her. She pushes him 
away, sending him hurtling to the 
ground) Listen, Prez . . . what would 
your wife say? 


PREZ: (Picking himself up) Don’t worry 
about that. Her and me hardly talk to 
each other any more. 


MAE: You don’t? 
prez: Certainly not. 


MAE: You know what? Something I like 
about you. You got such a swell brain. 
(She punches him in the stomach with 
her elbow.) 


prez: (Gasping) So have you. 
MAE: You're a snappy dresser too. 
: Oh, I get around. 
: I go for that. 


: I go for you. 
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MAE: She's shaking . . . my God she's shaking! 


(Right, pointing: Thelma Pelish; left, on knife-throwing board 





MAE: Ha ha ha. 


prez: He ha ha. (He sings) 

Her is a kinda doll what drives a fellow 
bats. 

Isn’t her? 


MAE: (Sings. Hands on hips) Her is! 


prez: (Sings) Her has the kinda shape 
what really is the cats 
Hasn’t her? 


MAE: (Sings. Hands back of head) Her 
has! 
PREZ: (Sings) I’ve seen what girls east 
to west have 
None have what her has 
Yes I have seen what the best have 
But you have 
Twice as much as the rest have. 
(They dance. She dances imitating 
GLADYS) 


Her is a snappy dresser what is dressed 
to kill 


Isn’t her? 
MAE: (Sings) Her is! 


PREZ: (Sings) Her is the only doll from 
which I get a thrill 
Isn’t her? 


MAE: (Sings) Her is! 


PREZ: (Sings) Her is running away 
But her sure can bet 

Him is gonna get her yet 

I'm gonna get her yet. 


(She yanks him off into the wings.) 
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SCENE 8 


THE KITCHEN of BABE’s house. The scene 
is the neat, spic-and-span kitchen of one 
of those little white houses you see 
beside the railroad tracks in the Middle 
West. There are a table and chairs, 
sink, stove and refrigerator; and a Mor- 
ris chair on one side by the door to 
the bedrooms. In the back wall, between 
windows with cottage curtains, is the 
door to the street. Above the set are 
seen the red and green lights of the 
railroad semaphores. An _ occasional 
mournful train whistle is heard during 
the scene. As scene opens sip and PoP 
are discovered sitting at the table. 


pop: When you first come here after 
that picnic last week, she says to me 
... don’t be a pest . . . don’t talk too 
damned much. But it might be worse 
if I didn’t talk at all, eh, Sid? (He 
laughs.) 


sip: You're right. 


pop: I always says a railroad man can’t 
be too much of a damned pest cause he 
ain’t home enough. 


sip: (Laughs politely) You go out on 
your run tonight, don’t you? 


pop: Yes ... off to Milwaukee, dog- 
gone it! (Taking petrified bat out of his 
pocket) Say, here’s something you don’t 
see every day. 


Janis Paige) 


sip: I agree. What is it? 
pop: Petrified bat 
(BABE enters from bedroom.) 


BABE: Now Pop, Sid isn’t interested in 
petrified bats. 


pop: (Her rises) Well, what the hell, 


dear .. . I didn’t say he was. 


BABE: I know you. 


pop: (Throwing up hands in mock de- 
spair, he crosses towards bedroom) The 
tyranny of women! 


BABE: Too bad. 


pop: Well, I'd better get my things. Old 
Number Fifteen waits for no man. 


(Pop exits into bedroom, BABE crosses 
to chair by table and kneels on it.) 


BABE: Pop belt your ears off? 


sip: He’s a great guy . I like him. 
But I like you better. (He rises . . . goes 
to her and tries to kiss her.) 


BABE: No, no, no. Wait till Pop goes out 
(She turns away from him) Are you 
hungry? (She goes to icebox.) 


sip: (He follows her to icebox) Not 
exactly hungry. Not the way you mean, 
anyway. (He kisses her neck.) 


BABE: Oh, you. (He tries to kiss her 
again. She pushes him away and hands 
him a bottle of beer) Here, have a beer 


sip: Thanks. 





(She crosses to stove. pop enters from 
bedroom. He has his stamp album 
with him.) 


pop: Listen, Sid. You like stamps? 


BABE: Pop! (BABE bangs down kitchen 
utensil at stove.) 


pop: Well, even if he don’t this is some- 
thing that would interest anybody. (He 
hands album to sip. He gets his lunch 
pail from sink, then goes to BABE) Two 
sets of Mint Columbians. Plate blocks 
on every issue since 1919. 


sip: Well, thanks. 


Pop: (PoP kisses BABE and goes to door) 
Good-bye, Katie. 


BABE: Good-bye. 


pop: Come around any time, Sid. 

sip: I'd like to. (PoP exits. sip takes off 
coat—puts it on chair. He crosses down 
to Morris chair with album and sits) 
Well, now we can settle down for a nice 
long evening with the stamp album. 
(He looks at album) Say he has got a 
full set of Mint Columbians! 


BABE: (She crosses to back of sip’s chair 
and puts her hand on his shoulder) 
Sure he has. That’s why I work at Sleep 
Tite 


sip: He’s a nice guy, Babe 


BABE: You're a good boy, Sid. He likes 
you too. (sip kisses her hand.) 


sip: I feel good, Babe. I feel like home 
(He kisses her hand again.) 


BABE: I wonder if we've got any onions. 
sip: Onions? 


BABE: (She crosses to stove) I'm gonna 
make a western. Want one? 


sip: That’s my baby, boys. She wants 
a western. No, honey, I do not want a 
western. (He rises and goes to end of 
kitchen table) Food is not uppermost 
in my thoughts at the moment. 


BABE: (Keeping the kitchen table be- 
tween them) Guess you'll want some 
coffee too. 


sip: No it'll keep me awake. Now 
cut it out! (He crosses around above 
table to her and tries to take her in his 
arms.) 


BABE: What's the trouble, lover? 


stip: (Sings) I don’t wanna talk small 
talk 

Now that I’m alone with you 

I don’t wanna talk small talk 

We've got bigger things to do. 

Let's not talk of the weather 

Or the fashions for the fall 

Why don’t you stop all this small talk? 

I've got something better for your lips 
to do (He puts his arms around her 
waist) 


And that takes no talk at all. 
(They almost kiss.) 


BABE: (Breaks the spell) I gotta buy me 
a dressy dress 
The one that I have is such a mess! 


sip: Small talk! (He walks away.) 


BABE: Who will you vote for next 
election? 

How do you like the stamp collection? 

sip: Small talk! 

I read in a book the other day 

That halibut spawn in early May 

And horses whinny and donkeys bray 

And furthermore 

The pigmy tribes in Africa may 

Have a war. 


BABE: No! 


sip: Yes! 
Now I don’t 


(She gets up and walks across room 
He follows) 


Want to talk small talk. 


BABE: What do you think they charge 
for ham now? 


sip: Now that I’m alone with you 


BABE: Got so a buck ain’t worth a damn 
now 


sip: I don’t want to talk small talk. 


BABE: Read where winters are getting 
milder (She turns.) 


sip: We've got bigger things to do. (He 
closes in, tries to hold her.) 


pBABE: And that teen-age kids are wilder 
(She breaks away.) 


sip: Let’s not talk of the weather 


BABE: One of these days I'll paint the 
kitchen 


stip: Or the fashions for the fall. 


BABE: Get Pop to put a new light switch 
in. 


sip: Why don’t you stop all this small 
talk? (Finally he has her in his 
arms.) 


BABE: Like I was sayin’ 

sip: I've got something better 
BABE: What I mean is 

sip: For your lips 

BABE: I was only 

sip: To do 

BABE: Oh! 


sip: And that takes no talk at all 
(Tacit. They kiss on this phrase.) 


BABE: (Recovering—a little breathless) 
Well—now I think I'll make that 
western. 


sip: Oh, Babe, have a heart! 


BABE: (Looking in drawer) Every darned 
apron in the wash. 


sip: That’s your great worry in life, eh? 


BABE: I don’t want to get grease spots 
on this dress. I paid twenty bucks for it. 


sip: Take it off. You’re among friends. 
(He starts to embrace her.) 


BABE: Look out, I’m cooking. 
sip: You sure are. 


(He sweeps her into another kiss. He 
sits and pulls her to his lap. They 
kiss again; it’s the works. BaBe finally 
comes out of it and rises and walks 
away from st.) 


BABE: Well, I might as well be practical 
(She takes off dress and hands it to 
him) Would you hang it up for me, 
please? 


(sID starts across stage with her dress 
and looks at her as she puts plates on 
the table.) 


sip: (Gets coat hanger and begins to 
hang up her dress) Gee, I love to see a 
girl wandering around the house in her 
slip. If I was an Oriental potentate I'd 
have the girls in the harem parading 
around in slips instead of those damn 
pants. (He is having an awful time with 
the dress and coat hanger) How the hell 
do you hang this thing up? 


BABE: Keep trying, lover. 


(stip hangs it up and puts his own 
coat with it.) 


stp: Sport coat This is Miss Wil- 
liams’ dress. You two kids get ac- 
quainted. (BABE is standing by the table. 
looking at him. sip suddenly changes his 
mood. There is silence as he leans ove 
the back of por’s chair, looking at BABE) 
Babe, I love you. (B¢BE sits, embarrased 
sip goes and kneels beside the chair 
with his arms around her) Darling. 


BABE: Sid 
sip: Yes? 


BABE: There’s something I got to talk 
about. 


sip: What? 


BABE: I think you’re wonderful and I 
love you. But we're in for a lot of 
trouble. 


sip: No, baby, why should we be? 


BABE: There’s something going to come 
between us. (She gets up.) 


sip: Who? 


BABE: Not any who. Seven and a half 
cents. 


sip: (Follows her) Oh, that. 


BABE: (She turns to him) That contract, 
lover . . . that’s important. Maybe we 
ought to face that before .. . 
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sip: (He tries to kiss her) Don’t talk 
nonsense 


BABE: (She shoves him away and walks 
away from him) You mustn’t treat me 
like a baby! 


sip: I’m not, darling. 


BABE: You've got to listen. I don’t know 
why the Union’s so important to me 
but it is . I guess you got to be on 
a team. And that’s why no matter 
what’s with us .. . I’m going to be fight- 
ing for my side and fighting hard. 


sip: All right. (Pause) How do you feel 
about me, Babe? 


BABE: I love you terribly. 


sip: (He kneels by Morris chair) If we 
feel that way about each other, isn’t 
that enough? 


BABE: You don’t know me 
sip: Babe, I love you. 


BABE: All right. I can take it if you can 
(She sings as she goes into his arms) 
I don’t want to talk small talk. 


sip: (Sings) I’ve got something better 
for your lips to do 4 
And that takes no talk at all. 


(They kiss and he sits down in Morris 
chair. Lights dim into blackout as he 
pulls her down onto his lap.) 


SCENE 9 


Tue Factory. As the lights come on PREZ, 
BRENDA, MAE, POOPSIE, and a boy enter 


prez: Mr. Hasler just called. I spoke to 
him personally. He says he wants to 
see us tomorrow in his office at noon 


poopsige: Does that mean we've won? 


MAE: (Fat girl) We've won. We’ve won 
Hooray. (MAE jumps up and down and 
squeezes the boy, nearly breaking him 
in two. She releases him and he col- 
lapses, holding stomach) Oh, I’m sorry 


PREZ: Take it easy, Mae. Mr. Hasler just 
wants to talk to us 


BRENDA: Shouldn’t we wait for Babe? 


poopsig: What for? You know who she’!] 
Mr. Somebody 


be goin’ out with 
Special 


BRENDA: Babe's all right. 


poopsiE: I didn’t say she wasn’t, but she 
sure is busy these days 


MAE: I don’t think a girl should get too 
emotional over the management 


BRENDA: Babe can take care of herself 


MAE: (Mugging at prez) The trouble is, 
when you start falling for a guy, how 
do you know how far you're going to 
fall? 


BABE: There something going to come between 


Pa n Raitt 


(BABE enters.) 


BRENDA: Hello, Babe. We're talkin’ about 
you 


BABE: Why not? 

BRENDA: Are you coming” 
BABE: No, I’ve got a date 
BRENDA: Have fun 


BABE: I will. (They all exit, leaving BABE 
alone on the stage. BABE strolls acros 
she is waiting for sip. She turns 


Here I am! 


stage 


and waves 
(stp enters and crosses to her.) 
sip: Did I keep you waiting? 


BABE: That makes it all the nicer wher 
you get here 


sip: I’ve got one more thing to do! Do 


you mind another five minutes? 
BABE: I don’t mind anything. I love you 


sip: I love you more. (Pause. He puts 


arm around her. They stroll) Babe, ars 


you happy? 


BABE: (Ecstatically) I don’t even touch 
the ground 


sip: It’s good, isn’t it? 


BABE: So good I can hardly believe it 
Tell me 


sip: Again? 





BABE: Tell me. 
sip: I love you. 
BABE: Tell me. 


sip: I love you more than all the heroes 
in all the history books in the world. 


BABE: Tell me. 


sip: What a woman. I’ll tell you. 


(He gives her the “Come Here” signal 
and she goes over and sits on his knee. 
They sing.) 


sip: (Sings) There once was a man who 
loved a woman 

She was the one he slew a dragon for! 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as he 

But me ee I love you more! 


BABE: (Sings) Tell me! 


sip: (Sings) And there once was a man, 
who loved a woman 

She was the one he gave his kingdom 
for 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as he ee 

But me ee I love you more! 

My love is a giant, fierce and defiant, 

But how can I prove it to you? 

Ain't got no kingdom, no dragon, to 
back up my braggin’. 

How can I show what I would do? 


I only know there once was a man who 
loved a woman 

She was the one he ate that apple for. 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as he ee, 

But me ee I love you more. 


BABE: (Sings in powerful hillbilly style) 

There once was a woman who loved a 
man 

He was the one that she took poison for! 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as she ee, 

But me ee I love you more. 


And there once was a woman rho loved 
a man. 

He was the one she swam the Channel 
for. 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as she ee, 

But me ee I love you more! 


My love's meteoric, it’s merely historic 

A whirlwind a cyclone on wheels 

It rocks muh whole solar plexus it’s 
bigger than Texas— 

I just can’t tell you how it feels! 

I only know there once was a woman 

who loved a man 

Loved him enough to cause the Trojan 
War 

They say that nobody ever loved as 
much as she ee 

But me ee I love you more. 


sip: (Sings) More than a hangman loves 
his rope 


BABE: (Sings) More than a dope fiend 
loves his dope 


sip: (Sings) More than an Injun loves 
his scalps 


BABE: (Sings) More than a yodeler loves 
his alps 


BOTH: (Singing) More more more more 
more more more 


sip: (Sings) There once was a man who 
loved a woman 


BABE: (Sings) There once was a woman 
who loved a man 


sip: (Sings) She was the one he slew 
the dragon for 


BABE: (Sings) He was the one that she 
took poison for 


BoTH: (Singing) They say that nobody 
ever loved as much as he ee 
she ee 
But me ee I love you more. 
But me ee I love you more. 


(BABE leaps into his arms and he car- 
ries her off.) 


SCENE 10 


THE SHOP. BRENDA and POOPSIE are eaves- 
dropping at the door to an office at the 
right, where the Union Committee and 
MR. HASLER are having another of many 
meetings to discuss the seven and a 
half cents’ raise. MABEL comes upon the 
scene. 


MABEL: Well? 


poopsie: The Committee is in there 
talking to Mr. Hasler right now. 


MABEL: I’m steering clear of there! I'll 
go get my lunch. 


BRENDA: We et already. 


(POOPSIE and BRENDA exit. MABEL meets 
BABE entering the shop.) 


MABEL: Well, Babe. 
BABE: Howdy, Mabel. 


MABEL: (Coyly) I hear you and Sid 
make a lovely couple on the dance floor. 


(PREZ, JOE and MAE enter.) 
Prez: Sure thing. 


MAE: (Bitterly) I told you we wouldn't 
get no place. 


yore: Looks like another runaround, 
Prez. 


PREZ: (Turning to MAE) He’s a fighter, 
he says. What a line. (He turns to BABE.) 


MAE: You should have heard him, Babe. 


(GLADYS enters from the office they 
have just left.) 


GLADYs: Wait a minute, please. Mr. Has- 
ler wants to speak to you again. 


MAE: (Still snarling) More soft soap. 
PREZ: Now, Mae, quiet down. 
(HASLER enters.) 


HASLER: (In executive tones) I just want 
to add one thought. Let’s not adjourn 
with any hard feelings. We want to 
preserve that fine Sleep Tite spirit. 


PREZ: That’s easy to say, Mr. Hasler, but 
we're not getting any place. 


MAE: We're goin’ backwards. 
HASLER: I didn’t say no. I said not now. 


prez: Look, Mr. Hasler, this thing’s been 
draggin’ on for months. The help are 
getting very jumpy. Their patience is 
about wore out. 


HASLER: I want to be fair, but... . 


PREZ: (Taking the plunge) I’m gonna 
tell you the plain truth. We know the 
company is doin’ one hell of a business. 
We don’t have no education maybe, but 
we got eyes and ears. 


MAE: (Coarsely) Everybody in the in- 
dustry has had a seven and a half cents’ 
raise but us. 


HASLER: As I said, I want to be fair. 
That’s always been my policy. So I 
don’t give you a yes and I don’t give 
you a no. I say we've got to examine it 

. and I’ve got to talk to the board 
and that’s the way we're going to leave 
it. (HASLER exits, followed by GLapys.) 


MAE: What now, Prez? 
PREZ: (After a pause) Slow down! 


MAE: Atta boy, this is it! (Factory gong 
rings) There’s the bell. 


(Girls start entering and they go to 
their machines.) 


Joe: We got to get started someplace. 


MAE: (Crossing to BABE) This is what 
we've been waiting for. 


PREZ: (To BRENDA as she passes him) 
Slow down. (He crosses to BABE) You’re 
in charge of this room, Babe. Go to it. 
(PREZ starts out) Slow down! 


(PREZ exits. They all pass the word 
from one to the other as they resume 
their places at the machines. After 
the girls are set, BABE crosses to the 
third machine and tells the girl she 
will take her place. The girl rises and 
goes out. BABE takes her place at the 
sewing machine. The music begins. 
During this introductory music the 
girls go about their business very 
slowly and laboriously. They are in 
slow motion. HINES enters. He observes 
the scene and then pulls a stop watch 
from his pocket, beats a faster tempo 
with his foot and says:) 


HINES: Something’s very wrong here. 
(HINES crosses to POOPSIE) What’s the 
matter? 
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POOPSIE: I guess I’m just overworked or 
something, Mr. Hines. Ever since lunch 
I just can’t seem to get the hang of it. 


(HINES Crosses to CARMEN, who is lack- 
adaisically dropping and picking up 
a piece of blue material. He picks it 
up for her. She drops it again.) 


HINES: Well, I think I get the hang of it. 
and I'm going to see the superintendent 
on what's going on around here. 


(HINES exits, with purpose. Various 
boy and girl factory workers enter 
from both sides.) 


cirts: (Singing in very slow, draggy 

tempo) Hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, 
hurry, 

Can't waste time, can’t waste time, can’t 
waste time, can’t waste time, 

When you're racing with the clock 

When you're racing with the clock 

And the second hand doesn’t under- 
stand 

That your back may break and you 
fingers ache 

And your constitution isn’t made of 
rock— 


(They stop suddenly as SOROKIN ev- 
ters with HINES.) 


sip: All right, girls. Just a minute. Now 
listen to me. This is a nice little show 
you're putting on here but I don’t like 
it. My job is to turn out goods and that’s 
what we’re gonna do. You have a con- 
tract: I didn’t make it but it’s there 
I want a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
I can still hire and fire around here, 
you know. Now, let’s go. 


(The work resumes at normal tempo 
sip turns away from the girls at ma- 
chines and looks at girls who are 
inspecting and folding pajamas. As he 
does this BABE rises from her chair, 
makes up her mind, and then sits 
down again, kicking her foot into the 
machinery as she does so, thereby 
causing a breakdown of the entire 
line. A loud sound of grinding gears 
is heard. sip turns to the girls at the 
machines. BABE is now standing.) 


HINES: Somebody jammed the line! 
sip: Who did that? 

BABE: (Flatly) I did. 

sip: You're fired. 

BABE: I am? 

sip: Yes. 


BABE: That’s fine. (She turns her back 
to him and looks at the girls) First va- 
cation I’ve had in three years. I need 
one. (She turns back. Music starts) 
So long, girls. (She exits.) 


sip: (To boy) Get Charlie. We'll be 
operating again in fifteen minutes. Now 
clear out till I call you back. 
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(All the girls and boys exit. sm 
crosses to broken machine. CHARLIE 
enters with switch.) 


CHARLIE: I’ve got a fuse and a switch. 
(The machine that sip is working at 
suddenly explodes) Boy! Look out. Did- 
ja get burnt? 


(stp has jumped back from machine.) 


sip: Yeah. (sip looks off in the direction 
in which BaBE has gone) Twice. 


CHARLIE: I'll fix it. (CHARLIE crosses to 
machine and begins working on it. sip 
sings.) 


sip: Better forget her 

Her with her nose in the air 

She has you dancing on a string 

Break it and she won’t care 

Will you take this advice I hand you 
like a brother 

Or are you not seeing things too clear 

Are you too much in love to hear 

Is it all going in one ear 

And out the other? 


(Curtain) 


ACT TWO 
SCENE 1 


EAGLE HALL, with a large Union banner 
and blown-up photos of two pillars of 
the Associated Garment Makers. As 
curtain opens PREZ enters. 


PREZ: This is just gonna be a short 
meeting because the Boiler Makers’ 
Local is got the hall spoke for at eight 
o'clock. So, them that wants to get over 
to the Tri-State Bowling League Meet 
will have plenty of time. What’s going 
on down to the plant you all know as 
good as I. And any members of the 
type I run into from time to time who 
say “What good is the Union, why 
should I pay my dues?” why they could 
get a mighty good object lesson from 
where would they be now in this here 
battle for the seven and a half cents 
that they wouldn’t get if it wasn’t for 
the Union what sure as hell going to 
get it. So leave us all remember that 
our Union should be first and foremost 
in our minds, next only to our tiny tots 
and kiddies. Now before we break up 
we are going to have a little entertain- 
ment and I hope you are going to show 
a special courtesy tonight because a 
couple of the cutting room boys has got 
up an act with Gladys Hotchkiss who's 
from the front office. And if these good 
folk is good enough to come down here 
and do this act for us why the least you 
can do is not to sneak out the back way, 
like last time. The little number they 
worked up is something that’s right on 
the nose because it’s about getting hot 


And, fellow Union members, that’s what 
we're doing, getting hot 


(The Eagle Hall backdrop goes up 
and out revealing GLaDYs and two 
Boys in black suits, bow ties, and 
derby hats. They sing and dance a 
jazzy number.) 


got (clang...clang) s-s-s-steam heat, 
got (clang...clang) s-s-s-steam heat, 
got (clang ...clang) s-s-s-steam heat 
But I need your love to keep away the 
cold. 


I got (clang...clang) s-s-s-steam heat, 

I got (clang ...clang) s-s-s-steam heat, 

I got (clang ...clang) s-s-s-steam heat 

But I can’t get warm without your hand 
to hold! 


The radiator’s hissin’, 
Still I need your kissin’ 
To keep me from freezin’ each night! 


I got a hot water bottle 
But nothing I got’ll 
Take the place of you, holding me tight 


clang) s-s-s-steam heat, 
clang) s-s-s-steam heat 


I got (clang 
I got (clang. 
I got (clang clang) s-s-s-steam heat 
But I need your love to keep away the 


cold 


Boys: They told me to shovel more coal 
in the boiler, 

They told me to shovel more coal in the 
boiler, 

They told me to shovel more coal in the 
boiler 


GLADYS: But that don’t do no good 


Boys: They told me to pour some more 
oil in the burner, 

They told me to pour some more oil in 
the burner, 

They told me to pour some more oil in 
the burner 


GLADYS: But that don’t do no good 


I need your love to keep away the cold 
I need your love 
To keep away the cold 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 2 


KITCHEN of BABE’S house. Union Com- 
mittee sitting around table. BABE goes to 
table and brings a bottle of beer. After 
she is seated PREZ rises. MAE is drinking 


PREZ: (Rising) Listen, Mae, pay atten- 
tion to the meeting and quit guzzling 
all this free beer 


MAE: I ain’t guzzling, I’m just being 
sociable. 


PREZ: Well, this ain’t a sociable, this is 
an official meeting. 


BABE: Mae’s got to keep her strength up 
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PREZ: We can’t just sit around here and 
do nothing, we got to make plans. Has- 
ler ain't going to give in easy 


BRENDA: We got the slowdown 


PREZ: I mean other things, more like 
for instance, like why a suggestion here 
from Jake Fondermeyer. He says when 
he was working at the Ironclad Overall 
Company and they was having trouble, 
why they spit tobacco juice in the back 
hip pockets of the overalls 


MAE: (Rising) I draw the line at chew- 
ing tobacco 
PREZ: I wasn’t suggesting that 

(MAE sits.) 


BRENDA: How about if the packers put 
large bottoms with the size 


small tops, and like that? 


the size 


PREZ: Now that’s what I mean. That's 
constructive. That’s clear thinking 


(Phone rings.) 


BABE: (Goes to phone) Hello—oh—sure 
Sure I recognize your voice 


MAE: (Continuing conversation so that 
they won't seem to be listening) But 
that wouldn’t take effect soon enough 


BRENDA: Well, I suppose not 
BABE: (In phone) Yes, I am 


prez: Let’s be practical 


MAE: Oh, I'm going to break down and 
have another beer! (Goes to icebox and 
gets beer—goes back to chair and sits 


down.) 


' 


wouldn't do any good, anyhow. So good-bye, I'm sorry. 


helma Pelish, Ralph Farnsworth 


Marion 


BABE: (In phone) No, I can’t talk now 
I've been away for three days. 


MAE: We got to put the screws on them 
right now, not later. 


BABE: Look. (In phone) I have several 
people here. It wouldn’t do any good, 
anyhow. So good-bye, I’m sorry. (She 
hangs up.) 


PREZ: Babe, they’ve been saying (Turns 
to the others abruptly) Look, I don't 
want to get Babe into trouble, but . 


BABE: Go ahead. What trouble can you 
get me into? I’m fired already 


MAE: Well the Union ought to do some- 
thing about that too. 


prez: If she hadn't stood right up and 
said she did it, we could have. But if 
somebody up and admits they been 
bustin’ up the company property 
Listen, here’s a confidence just inside 
the Committee. Some of the buttons 
ain't being sewed on too good. Wait un- 
til the salesmen come screaming back 
to Hasler. 


(por enters from back door in rail- 
road man’s garb.) 


pop: Hello! 
prez: Mr. Williams. 


pop: Big meeting, hey? (To BaBE) Hi ya, 
honey 


BABE: Hi ya, Pop. 
pop: Don’t let me interrupt 


BABE: How was your trip? 


ay 
olDy } 


pop: Dirty. Got another hot box. On a 
siding for twenty-five minutes. (He 
goes out to bedrooms.) 


PREZ: Well, that’s about it anyhow. 
(They all rise.) 


MAE: Sure 


soe: And let’s all be thinking about new 
ways to jam things up. 


BRENDA: Much obliged for the beer. 
BABE: That’s all right 


MAE: What do you mean, you got to go 
home? 


PREZ: Listen, Mae, my wife will be rais- 
ing hell. 


MAE: Too bad you didn’t think about 
that before 


Prez: Listen, I'll take you home, Mae 


MAE: Don’t 
door.) 


bother. (She crosses to 


PREZ: But, Mae, there’s prowlers out at 
this hour of the night. 


MAE: Single ones, I hope! (She exits 
followed by PREZ.) 


BRENDA: Come on, Joe. (They exit.) 


pop: (As he enters) Say, I stopped in 
down at the corner tavern for a beer 
just now and guess who I run into. 


BABE: Old Man Hasler and Rita Hay- 
worth? 


pop: No, Sid 


BABE: Sid! What's he up to? 
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pop: The way I got it, he just been 
phoning you or something of that kind. 
What happened between you? 


BABE: Never mind, Pop. 


pop: That’s what I told Sid. I told him 
forget it and come on up. 


BABE: Oh Pop, you’re too fresh. 


pop: That boy don’t feel good about 
something. 


BABE: Neither do I. 
(There is a knock on the door.) 


pop: (Opening the door) Come on in, 
Sid 
(stp stands there looking at them.) 


BABE: (With veiled sarcasm) Yes, do 
come in. 


pop: Make yourself to home. (He exits.) 
stp: Have you really been away? 


BABE: Sure. I went to Chicago to visit 
the Lincoln Park Zoo. 


sip: Just because we're on different 
sides, is that any reason for you and me 
to get all balled up? 


BABE: Looks like it, doesn’t it? 


sip: (Tries to hug her) Not to me, it 
doesn’t. What kind of a queen are you 
anyway? 

BABE: (She takes refuge behind the 
Morris chair) Haven’t you heard? I’m 
the sweetheart of Local 343 Associated 
Garment Workers of North America. 
My gosh, Sid, I warned you, I told you 
You knew all about how I felt. I happen 
to think there are certain things a per- 
son has to stand for in this life. You 
seem to have forgotten all about that. 


sip: I forget nothing. They pay me to 
run the factory. 


BABE: So run the factory. You stick to 

your side and I'll stick to mine. Simple, 

isn’t it? 

sip: Listen, Miss Williams. I love you. 

Corny, isn’t it? Did you hear me? 
(Music.) 


BABE: (Nods) Mmmmh-hmmmh. 


sip: (Crosses to chair behind BaBE) 
Babe, can’t you see my side of it? I 
can’t fail at this. I was a cutting room 
foreman when I bluffed my way into 
this job and I’m going to fight to stay 
here. And now that I’ve got you in my 
plans I'm fighting even harder. (He tries 
to take her in his arms.) 


BABE: (Brushing him off) Watch those 
hands, tycoon. 


(pop enters with his stamp album. 
SID gives up and sits down at kitchen 
table dejectedly.) 


pop: Well, here we are. 
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BABE: What you got there, Pop, your 
stamp album? 


pop: Now, don’t get excited. If Sid 
doesn’t want to look at it, why he doesn’t 
have to. (Goes over to table) No law 
against my looking at it, is there? 


BABE: But Sid likes stamps. He told me 
so, don’t you, Sid? 


sip: Yeah. I was looking at it the other 
night. 


pop: (Sits down beside sip) There’s a 
universal appeal in stamps. I knew you'd 
be interested. 


BABE: Sid’s very interested . but me 
I’m just plain bushed. You don’t 
mind if I slide off to bed? 


pop: Run along, honey. Good night, dear 
(BABE starts for the door.) 

sip: Good night. Sleep well 

BABE: Thanks. (She exits; music.) 


pop: Sid, suppose we start off with the 
Pan American issue of 1901. 


stip: I guess that’s as good a place to 
start off as any 


(The lights dim down. BABE appears 
through curtains at left and sings.) 


BABE: Hey there, you with the stars in 
your eyes, 

Love never made a fool of you, 

You used to be too wise! 


Hey there, you on that high flyin’ cloud, 
Though you’ve been acting cold to him 
You know your heart is sold to him 
Get on the ball, girl, 
Just take it all in your stride 
Don’t let him make you fall apart, 
You’ve always had such pride. 
Will you take this advice I hand you 
like a brother? 

Or are you not seeing things too clear. 
Are you too much in love . . 

(She can’t go on. She sobs.) 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 3 


A HALL in the factory. FACTORY GIRLS 
enter. Another girl comes in walking 
rapidly. 


SHIRLEY: Hey, Sarah, are you crazy? 
Slow down. 


CARMEN: Nobody’s looking. 
SHIRLEY: Here comes Hinesie. 
CARMEN: Oh, excuse me. 


(She suddenly goes into slow-motion 
walk. HINES comes in and looks at the 
girls who are walking in slow motion.) 


HINES: I hate women, that’s what I do! 
Especially young flibberty gibbets. (cirLs 
toss their heads) Girls! (GIRLS stop 


walking) You are a disgrace to my 
training. 


FACTORY GIRLS: Oh! 


HINES: You are hurting my feelings. (He 
puts his arm over his eyes and the GIRLS 
rush to him in sympathy.) 


SHIRLEY: Oh, Mr. Hines, we didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings. 


ANNE: Oh, I’m sorry 


CARMEN: It’s nothing personal, Mr. Hines 
Nice Mr. Hines. 


HINES: It cuts, it cuts. I have a notion 
to throw away my stop watch and give 


up. 
CARMEN: Oh, no, please don’t do that 
FACTORY GIRLS: Oh, no, Hinesie! 


SHIRLEY: We'd let you train us all over 


again 


(max the salesman enters in a rush 
with a box of Sleep Tites under his 


arm.) 
max: Where’s Mr. Hasler? 
HINES: I thought you were : 


MAX: I ask for Mr. Hasie: 
Peoria. Don’t tell me you're 


slowdown. Never mind, I'll find him 
He dashes off.) 


HINES: Did you hear that? 

SHIRLEY: He seemed awfully upset 
HINES: To accuse me of a slowdown 
CARMEN: Oh, not you. 

MARILYN: You wouldn't do that! 


HINES: —a man who has lived his life 
by the clock. 


CARMEN: We’re sorry, Mr. Hines. 
(Music starts.) 
CARMEN: We'll be good. 


SHIRLEY: We're sorry. 


HINES: (Sings) I’m a time study man 
And a time study man can’t waste time 
For a time study man to waste time 
Is a crime—so I’m ruled by the tick, 
tick, tock—and I live my life by 
the clock! I live my life by the tick 
tick tock of the clock. 
When I go to sleep 
I don’t undress 
Oh yes I sleep in all my clothes 
I must confess 
You say a strange way to behave 
Well I will admit that the suit gets 
mussed 
And it gathers lint and it picks up dust 
But think of the time I save! 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Think of the 
time he saves! 


(HINES dances a crazy step.) 


HINES: (Sings) The alarm clock rings 
It’s six A.M 





And then right there in bed I shave, 

That’s what I said 

While I am still in bed I shave 

And the lather drips and the bed gets 
wet, 

And oh what a lousy shave I get 

But think of the time I save! 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Think of the 
time he saves! 


(Music. All dance.) 


Tick tock tick tock tempus fugit 
Tick tock tick tock time goes by 


HINES: (Sings) How I love to sit and 
watch the seconds multiply! 

At breakfast time 

I grab a bowl 

And in the bowl I drop an egg 

Then add some juice 

A poor excuse for what I crave 

And then I add some oatmeal too— 

And it comes out tasting just like glue 

But think of the time I save. 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Think of the 
time he saves! 

Tick tock tick tock tempus fugit 

Tick tock tick tock time goes by 


HINES: (Sings) I'll keep sitting counting 
seconds till the day I die 

And when I do, 

I have a plan, 

Before I’m dead I'll dig my grave, 

That’s what I said 

Before I’m dead I'll dig my grave 

‘Cuz when St. Peter calls my name 

I know I'll get there just the same 

But think of the time I'll save! 


FACTORY GIRLS: (Singing) Think of the 
time he’ll save! (GIRLS exit dancing.) 


HINES: (Sings) Hurry up! (HINEs exits, 
dancing.) 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 4 


MORNING IN THE OFFICE. Lights come up, 
revealing MABEL seated at her desk 
reading her newspaper and sip at his 
desk speaking on the telephone. 


MABEL: “Teen Age Girl Confesses.” 


sip: (In the phone) I can’t help it. It’s 
the slowdown. 


MABEL: “Teen Age Boy Attacks School 
Teacher.” Tch tch tch. 


sip: They'll get the pajamas somewhere 
else if we don’t make deliveries. . . . 
Well, that’s not my department. (He 
hangs up.) 


MABEL: “Teen Age Sex Orgies Revealed.” 
Isn’t that terrible? 


sip: Yeah, they sure have more fun 
nowadays than when I was a kid. 


(HASLER enters.) 


MABEL: Good morning, Mr. Hasler. 


HASLER: A slowdown like this proves 
what I've said for years. Nobody is in- 
terested in work. 


MABEL: That’s right. 


HASLER: The whole country is on the 
skids. All they want is a handout. Here 
I am right now with employees openly 
defiant of top management. 


sip: Look, Mr. Hasler. Maybe if we of- 
fered a compromise. 


HASLER: (Pounding desk) Not until 
there’s ice in hell three feet thick. I’m 
a fighter, Sorokin. (He assumes John L. 
Sullivan pose.) 


sip: We’ve got hundreds of orders to get 
outs. oh 


MABEL: (Goes to file and gets a letter. 
Goes over to MR. HASLER) That’s right, 
Mr. Hasler. Here’s a letter from Marx 
and Klein over to Fort Wayne, In- 
diana... 


HASLER: Marx and Klein? Damn chain 
outfit. Damned Communists! Want an- 
other price cut, I suppose. 


MABEL: Well, they say— 


HASLER: (Turns) Now Mabel, don’t stand 
there and try to tell me about Marx 
and Klein—I’ve been dealing with them 
for twenty years. 


MABEL: But, Mr. Hasler, they say . . 


(MABEL sits down again at her desk 
SALESMAN enters, all excited.) 


SALESMAN: I’ve been looking for you, 
Mr. Hasler. 

HASLER: Why aren’t you out on the ter- 
ritory? What are you doing here? 
SALESMAN: Because of what happened in 


Peoria. 


(HINES enters, distracted.) 
HINES: The elevator’s stuck. 


SALESMAN: Hey! You, Hines, what size 
are you? 


HINES: Size? Me? What is this? The 
elevator is stuck. 


SALESMAN: You look like a medium. I 
need you. (SALESMAN goes to desk, opens 
box of pajamas that he has been carry- 
ing.) 


HASLER: What on earth is going on 
around here? 


SALESMAN: (Taking out a suit of pa- 
jamas) Take your pants off. 


HINES: (Indignant) I'll do no such thing. 


SALESMAN: Mr. Hasler, this is life and 
death to the Sleep Tite organization 
I want him to model these pajamas. 
(SALESMAN holds up pajama trousers.) 


HASLER: Hines, take your pants off! 


Hines: (The faithful servant) Okay, 
Chief! (He starts to take off pants) Me, 
honest? 


SALESMAN: Come on, come on. 
MABEL: Oh, what a day. 


HINES: I’m a very busy man. I have no 
time for this sort of nonsense. I’m a 
time study man, not a model. 


SALESMAN: This is all for Sleep Tite, 
Mister. 


HASLER: Hines . . . put those pajamas on. 


HINES: Okay, Chief. (Hines takes off his 
trousers and puts on the pajama pants. 
He models them. As he is putting them 
on HASLER says:) 


HASLER: Hurry it up. Let’s get it over 
with, whatever it is. 


(By this time Hines is modeling the 
pajamas. He burlesques various sleep- 
ing positions, then rises.) 


SALESMAN: (With gestures to fit) Now, 
Mr. Hasler, I want you to get the pic- 
ture. I was showing this to Charley 
Robertson of the Robertson brothers 
Now, I ain’t one of your type salesmen 
that believe in half measures. When- 
ever I have a sample room I do just 
what we got Hinesie doing. I model the 
pants myself. 


HASLER: Beautiful styling. What more 
do you want? 


SALESMAN: Now, wait. . Here I am in 
Peoria and I’m modeling the pants. Mr. 
Robertson and his two buyers are very 
impressed with the line and ready to 
buy. Get the picture? 


HASLER: Go on, go on. I hope there's 
some point to all this. 


SALESMAN: Hines, now take a deep 
breath, stick out your stomach. 


HINES: This is truly ridiculous. 


SALESMAN: Everybody bear in mind I 
got these pajamas out of stock, right out 
of the box. Go on, Hines, breathe in. 


HASLER: He said to breathe. Breathe! 
Let’s get it over. 


(HINEs takes a powerful breath. The 
button pops off the pants and down 
they go.) 


HASLER: My God! 
HINES: Oh, I’m sorry. (He starts to pull 
up the pants.) 


SALESMAN: No, leave ‘em lay. (GLADYS 
enters, sees HINES and shrieks.) 


ciapys: Oh! What are you doing? Play- 
ing games? 


MABEL: (Rises, turns to GLADYS) Oh, Mr. 
Hines. 


sip: Let me see those. (He grabs the 
pajamas.) 
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SALESMAN: They’re all like that. Every 


one. Boxes and boxes of them. 


(HASLER grabs a box of pajamas and 
begins snapping the buttons at the 
waistband. The buttons fly.) 


HASLER: What's the idea? Who did this? 


sip: Somebody’s got quite a sense of 
humor 


HASLER: What the hell are you talking 


about? 


sip: Two threads in every waistband 
button 


HASLER: What? 


sip: They’re not sewed on. Only two 
threads. Somebody’s being very cute 


(cLapys hands HINES his pants.) 
HASLER: Cute! Sabotage. Open rebellion! 


HINES: (Goes over to HASLER) On the 


other hand, it might be just coincidence 
HASLER: Oh, put on your pants. 


GLADYS: (Gets HINES’ pants, gives them 
to him. Aside to him) What did you do, 
Vernon? 

HINES: (As GLADYS tries to help him with 


pants) I didn’t do anything. Keep your 
hands off. 


sip: (In the phone) Gimme the stock 
room. 


ALL: Just knock three times and whisper low 
That you and | were sent by Joe 
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SALESMAN: I'll be the laughingstock of 
the pajama game. 


HINES: (Gets pants on backwards. Takes 
them off and starts over. GLADYS tries to 
be helpful) I can do it myself! 


MABEL: You never finished your story 
What did this Robertson do when you! 
pants fell down? 


SALESMAN: He laughed. No sense of 
humor. 


HINES: (To GLaDys) Keep your hands 
off me. (She goes out.) 


sip: (In phone) Hold the orders til! 
we've checked the stock. I'll be right 
down. (To SALESMAN) Come on 


(SALESMAN exits, following sID. HINES 
turns back to audience and struggles 
with his zipper.) 


HASLER: They think they can lick Myron 
Hasler with this sort of trickery they 
got another guess coming. I’m a fighter 
Damn Communists! (To HINES) Hines! 
Get dressed, you idiot. I want a time 
report on each individual worker 


HINES: (Facing around front again) Yes, 
sir. Mr. Sorokin told me last week to 
(He tries to emphasize his point with 
a forceful gesture, but his shirt cuff is 
now caught in his pants zipper. HASLER 
blows his top.) 


HASLER: Never mind what Sorokin told 
you. Get on the job 


(HINES finally makes a comic exit 
HASLER sits at desk, dejected.) 


Now, Mr. Hasler, in this letter 
from Marx and Klein, they say 


MABEL 


(GLADYS comes in.) 


HASLER: Don’t bother me with letters 
from Marx and Klein or anybody else 


MABEL: Well 


Klein 
those pirates. (MABEL shrugs, and goes 
back to her desk. To ctapys) Gladys, 


HASLER: Especially Marx and 


don’t forget I’ve got a meeting of the 
Board of Directors tomorrow. (Head in 
hands.) 


GLADYs: Yes, sir. The books are all ready 
except- 


HASLER: (In the depths) Two threads 
That’s what I got to tell them. Two 
threads. 


(SID reappears 


sip: We've got to recall an awful lot of 


orders 
HASLER: How many? 
sip: They’re gonna let us know 


HASLER: All right, Gladys, get your 
entry 


(GLADYS picks up ledger.) 


Then strike a match and you will know 


You're in Hernando's Hideaway. 





stp: Clear out for a while, will you, 
Mabel? 


MABEL: Qh, sure. I'll get something to 
settle my stomach. (She evits.) 


HASLER: Have it ready for the meeting 
tomorrow, that’s all. 


(GLADYS exits, following MABEL.) 


sip: Mr. Hasler. (HASLER stops and sID 
sits on his desk) I'd like to make a 
pitch. 


HASLER: Pitch? All right. Pitch ahead 


stp: Before we get started let me make 
my position clear. I’m for the company, 
first, last and always. But labor prob- 
lems have got to end up in one way 
compromise. 


HASLER: Sorokin, you’ve been around 
here long enough to learn something 
But you seem a little slow. (He crosses 
to door and stops in doorway) I’m a 
fighter! (He demonstrates, John L. Sul- 
livan style) Keep your dukes up, boy 


sip: Yes, but 


HASLER: Don’t waste your breath on me 
Keep your dukes up. (He evits. As he is 
saying this last line GLapys enters from 
opposite door.) 


GLaADYs: Dukes up? What does that 


mean? 


sip: Mr. Hasler wants me to take box- 
ing lessons. 


GLADYS: Boxing lessons. You certainly 
are a-character. 


sip: And I'd like to get some informa- 
tion from you, too. 


cLaDys: What kind? 
sip: Double entry. 


cLapys: Well, you’re not going to get 
any information, so there. 


stip: (At his desk) Come here. I'm a 
desperate man, and I hate to ask a cute 
kid like you to do me a favor, but... 


cLapys: Sid, dear, you wouldn’t have me 
violate a trust would you? 


sip: (They sit on edge of his desk, side 
by side) I sure would, if it would help 
unsnar! things around here. 


GLaDys: Why is that so important? 


sip: Because my future depends upon 
the titanic struggle for pajama survival 


cLapys: (Laughs, puts ledger down) 
You’re a scream. 


sip: And I feel that if I knew a little 
more about the bookkeeping of this— 


GLADYs: (Quickly moving her ledger 
farther from him) Oh, no, not that. 


sip: Oh! I wouldn’t ask you to show it 
to me. Just leave it around. 


cLtapys: No. Besides it’s locked anyhow. 
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sip: I know a sexy dame who'd lend me 
the key. 


GLaDys: Oh, you think so? 


sip: Well, it would be fun trying to 
persuade her. 


GLADYs: Well, it might be fun to be per- 
suaded—only you’d be sore when you 
didn’t get it. 


sip: Oh, no, Gladys, I'm grown up. 


GLADYS: Quit kidding me. (Gets up sud- 
denly) Well, I got to go. 


sip: No, wait. 


(GLADYS comes back 
close in front of him.) 


again, stands 


GLaDys: (Turns challengingly) What? 


sip: (Rises) Let’s go out tonight. 


GLADYs: Well, I hope you're not serious 
about that key. 


sip: I don’t feel like being serious about 
anything. You’re busy, huh? 


cLADYs: No. And I sure would like to 
but—oh, gee. Where will you take me? 


sip: I know a wonderful joint. 


(She sings “Hernando’s Hideaway.”’) 


cLapys: I know a dark secluded place, 
A place where no one knows your face, 
A glass of wine, 
A fast embrace, 
It’s called Hernando’s Hideaway! O-lay!! 


All you see are silhouettes, 

And all you hear are castanets, 

And no one cares how late it gets, 

Not at Hernando’s Hideaway! O-lay!! 
(They dance) 


At the Golden Fingerbow] or any place 
you go 

You will meet your Uncle Max and 
ev’ryone you know, 

But when you're sitting close to me 

You may take my heart 

You may take my soul 

But not my key 


Just knock three times and whisper low 
That you and I were sent by Joe, 

Then strike a match and you will know 
You're in Hernando’s Hideaway! O-lay!! 


(During the number the office fades 
away and they finish their tango in 
front of the drop. They exit and the 
stage is dark. Suddenly the drop lights 
up into an enormous electric sign 
HERNANDO’S HIDEAWAY 
CHOP SUEY 


The sign goes off, the drop goes up, 
and we are in Hernando’s. It is pitch 
dark.) 


SCENE 5 


GIRL: Ooooh— (laugh . slap) —fresh! 
Boy: Who's that? 
BOY: Poopsie—Poopsie—Poopsie! 


GLADYS: | remember you. (Caro! Haney) 
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MAN: Hey Buddy, dis ain’t Poopsie! 
cirt: (Sings as she lights a match) 
I know a dark secluded place, 


cirL: (Sings and lights a match) 
A place where no one knows your face, 


GIRL: (Sings and lights a match) 
A glass of wine, a fast embrace, 


ALL: (Singing) It’s called Hernando’s 
Hideaway, O-lay!! 


(Blow out matches.) 


BOYS & GIRLS: (Three knocks) Joe sent 


us 
ALL: Sshssh! 


Boy: (Lighting match) Poopsie, Poopsie. 


GIRL: (Sings, lighting match) At the 
Golden Fingerbowl or any place 
you go, 


Boy: (Sings, lighting match) You will 
meet your Uncle Max and everyone 
you know, 


Boy: (Sings, lighting match) But if you 
go to the spot that I am thinking of, 


cirL: (Sings) You will be free, 


Boy: (Sings) To gaze at me, 


ALL: (Singing) And talk of love. 


(They all light matches and advance 
steadily forward) 


Just knock three times and whisper low 
That you and I were sent by Joe 
Then strike a match and you will know 


(Matches out. The lights come up) 
You're in Hernando’s Hideaway 


(GLADYS and sip are at a table in the 
center. Hernando’s Hideaway is a low 
river-front dive, with Chinese-gothic 
booths, paper flowers, neon beer signs, 
and far back in the gloom, a bar.) 


GLADYS: I want to ask you a personal 
question, Sid. You like Scotch? 


sip: No, Gladys, I don’t like Scotch. 


cLapys: Neither do I. Scotch has a very 
peculiar taste 


(WAITER enters with tray and goes to 
their table.) 


sip: Kind of a Scotch-like taste? 


GLADYS: Yeah, that’s it, count me out 
(To warter) Is that gin? 


WAITER: Yes, ma’am. 


GLADYS: (Tastes it and makes face) 
You're right. (WAITER exits) You know, 
I can’t figure you out, Sid. I guess when 
you first came here you caught on that 
I thought you were cute, but you never 


gave me a tumble till tonight. 


sip: I told you what I was up to, 
didn’t I? 


cLapys: Tell me again—I forget. 


sip: I’m gonna get you fried and get 
that key away from you. 


GLaDys: (Sings) You'll never get my 
key. You'll never get my key. 


(Juke box starts to play.) 
sip: Shhh. 


cLapys: You think I’m terrible, don’t 
you? 


(BABE and PREZ enter.) 


GIRL: (To BABE) Hey, I thought you were 
at the bowling alley. 


PREZ: We was. 
cirL: Who won? 
PREZ: Babe wanted to come here 


BABE: I gotta give a message to some- 
body. (People block her vision, and she 
doesn’t see sID.) 


PREZ: We was gonna get thrown out, 
anyways. Hinesie came in drunk and 
started raising a ruckus. 


CARMEN: Did you bowl good, Babe? 
BABE: No, this wasn’t my night. 


cLapys: Come on, let’s dance. (Gets up 
from table.) 


sip: Okay. (Rises—starts to dance. sID 
sees BABE, turns and sits down again.) 


GIRL: Babe, you’re coming to the Union 
rally tomorrow, aren’t you, Babe? 


BABE: Well, sure—what do you think? 
cLaDys: What’s the matter, Sid? 

sip: I don’t feel so good. 

GLapys: You sick, you mean? 

sip: Not sick—just kind ot depressed 


cLapys: Oh, look—don’t be repressed 


Wait a minute. (Takes key from around 
her neck) Look, Sid, look what I’m giv- 
ing you. There it is—see? (She sits 
down again) Take it 


sip: This is a lousy trick, Gladys 


cLapys: I'll lend it to you. But don’t tell 
anybody, and you gotta give it back in 
the morning 


sip: Thanks a helluva lot. 


cLapys: Now, you gonna cheer up. (BABE 
approaches them) Hello, Babe. 


sip: Yes, hello 
ctapys: Sid and I are just old friends 
sip: Won't you join us? (Rises.) 


BABE: No, thank you. I just came to tell 
you that Hinesie’s out for blood. 


GLapys: Oh, Hinesie! 


BABE: Gladys, he came over to the bow!]- 
ing alley looking for you. He knows 
you're out with Sid and he’s got a knife 


sip: The damn fool 


GLADYS: He’s always got a knife. He’s 


living in the past. That’s not healthy, 
do you think so, Sid? 


BABE: Look, I didn’t come here to be 
funny, and I didn’t come here because 
I’m craving your company or wanting 
to join your party or anything like that 
I came here to tell you he’s dangerous 


cLADYs: He talks dangerous, but he isn’t 
I think I'll take a nap. (She puts her 
head on the table. BABE goes out, mad) 
Oh, dear, a fallen woman—that’s what 
I am—I lost my key. 


sip: I’m gonna get Prez to take you 
home. Is that all right? 


cLapys: If Mr. Hasler ever finds out 
sip: He won’t find out. 


GLADYS: I can’t face myself. I better take 
another nap. (She flops her head on the 
table again.) 


SID: (SID goes over to PREZ, taking money 
out of his pocket) Prez, pay up for me 
and take Gladys home, will ya? 


PREZ: Gladys? Oh, sure, sure, Sid. Glad 
to. 


sip: I’ve got some important bookkeep- 
ing to do. (He goes out.) 


PREZ: (Goes over and sits down with 
GLADYS) Her is the cutest one. 


cLaDys: (Raising her head) I remember 
you. 


PREZ: You got class, you know it? Her 
is the cutest 


MAE: (Pops up from booth behind them 
sticks her head through latticework 
opening) No, him is the cutest. (PREz 
rises. MAE lumbers out of booth. She 
goes for PREZ) You cornfed Romeo! I 
know what goes with you all right, all 
right. (She starts after prez, who begins 
to retreat) You snake in the grass. It 
doesn’t matter to you if you break a 
person’s heart. I'll claw your eyes out, 
I will. (She chases him out.) 


GLADYS: Encore, encore. (Puts her head 
back on the table. nines enters, drunk 
approaches GLADys, stamps feet three 
times, drops knife, while she is watch- 
ing him) Oh, I see you. You don’t need 
to drop anything 


HINES: You abandoned woman — you 
hussy 


GLaDys: (Rises) After the way you be- 
haved. Taking your pants off in Mr 
Hasler’s office. (HINES puts his arm 
around her shoulder) Don’t touch me! 
Prez will see me home. (Staggering) 
And I’m glad I never married you! (She 


exits reeling.) 


HINES: Prez, Sid, Tom, Dick, Harry 
(Music comes up. He staggers and col- 
lapses in chair at center of stage) I can 
see what marriage with Gladys would 
be like 





(The booths of Hernando’s Hideaway 
fall back, lights come up, and we are 
in the bedroom of HINES and GLaDys’ 
imagined future home. HINES and 
cLapys play a Jealousy Ballet showing 
GLADYS scampering about in her bou- 
doir with her lovers—first a French 
dude, then a wrestler, etc. The scene 
ends in mad confusion, as HINESIE re- 
news his “I Would Trust Her” theme, 
then breaks down and pursues GLADYS 
off the stage with a large knife, while 
MABEL, costumed as his guardian an- 
gel, tries vainly to dissuade him.) 


SCENE 6 


THE OFFICE. sip is sitting at his desk, with 
cLapys’ ledger. It is just about time for 
the factory to open. Empty coffee con- 
tainers and sip’s rumpled condition in- 
dicate that he has been hard at it all 
night. CHARLIE enters. 


CHARLIE: Sid! 


sip: Morning, Charlie. 


CHARLIE: There’s a Committee from the 
Union downstairs waiting to see you. 


sip: Yeah, I sent for them. 
CHARLIE: You been here all night? 


sip: That’s no joke, Charlie, I have 
(Closes ledger. Picks up telephone) I'd 
like to speak to Mr. Hasler, please. (To 
CHARLIE) And, what’s more, I think I’ve 
got something. 


CHARLIE: Take it easy, boy. (He exits 
slowly.) 


sip: Mr. Hasler, could you come down 
to the office right away? (Knock on 
door) Come in. (In phone) It’s pretty 
important. Thanks. (The door opens and 
PREZ, JOE and BABE enter) Come on in, 
please. (They enter and stand around 
awkwardly) Sorry to have to drag you 
out so early, but I knew you were hav- 
ing a Union rally and I wanted to talk 
to you first. 


PREZ: That’s okay, Sid. 


sip: I think I’ve got hold of some facts 
that may clear up this mess. 


PREZ: Well, it better be quick. Either we 
get the seven and a half cents or we 
strike. 


Joe: You’re damned right. 


stp: What I want to ask you is, will you 
keep the rally going till I get there and 
talk to you? 


PREZ: What about? 
sip: About solving this damned thing. 
BABE: There ought to be a time limit. 


sip: All right, you’re going to have a 
parade. 
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Joe: We sure are. 


sip: That'll give me time. I'll be at the 
rally. 


prez: That's fair enough. (They start 
out.) 


sip: Oh, Miss Williams, can I speak to 
you? 


PREZ: We'll wait for you downstairs, 
Babe. (PREZ and JOE exit.) 


sip: (After a pause) I know explana- 
tions are lousy. 


BABE: (Starting to go) Oh, no, SidI... 


sip: (Grabs her, shoves her into chair 
beside desk) Babe, please! You've got 
to let me explain. 


BABE: (Turns away) I don’t want an ex- 
planation. It’s humiliating. 


sip: But you mustn’t think .. . 


BABE: I don’t think anything. I don’t 
care. If you're talking about you and 
Gladys, it’s none of my business. 


sip: But it is your business. 


BABE: Oh, the hell with that. I’m talking 
about something bigger. 


sip: Well, this is just great! Can’t we 
even talk to each other and make sense 
any more? 


BABE: I don’t see how. Not until this is 
over. 


sip: I've been eating mud long enough. 
I've had it. 


BABE: What do you suggest, Sid? 
sip: Meet me after the rally. 
BABE: I can’t, I have a date. 


sip: Well, that’s that. 
(BABE crosses to door.) 


BABE: (Turns) I'll break it. 


(She exits. sip starts after her. A 
scream is heard offstage. GLADYS rushes 
in fit to be tied.) 


cLapys: (Babbles) Sid, I’ve got to warn 
you. Vernon’s not fooling this time. 
We've been at it all night. We’ve been 
screaming and yelling and now every- 
where I go he’s following me. 


sip: Just calm yourself. I'll fix every- 
thing, Gladys. Ill take him aside and 
tell him the whole story. In the mean- 
time here’s your key back. (He takes 
key from pocket and puts it round her 
neck.) 


cLapys: Listen—I thought I heard some- 
thing. (Screams. Clunk! A knife dives 
into the wall near smp’s head. GLADYS 
leaps away and sip ducks to the floor.) 


sip: (Yelling) You maniac! (Falls back. 
Gets up) The fool! (Rushes to door) 
Hinesie, you--damn fool! (Looks at 
GLADys) Whew! 


ctapys: I told you I heard something. 


sip: (Goes back to cLapys) You heard 
something, all right. Well, I'm glad he’s 
got that out of his system. 


GLADys: How do we know that he has? 
How do we know— 


sip: (Goes to her) Now, Gladys, cut it 
out. (Takes her by shoulders) It’s going 
to be all right. Now you—(Clunk! An- 
other knife flies through the air and 
sticks in the desk near SID. GLADYS 
screams. SID jumps.) 


cLapys: (Hysterical) You've got to stop 
him! 
sip: I'll fix that baby... . 


(Picks up a window opener for a club 
and stalks toward door. HASLER enters 
from the opposite side, fastening his 
cuffs as though finishing dressing.) 


HASLER: I hope this call turns out to be 
important— (GLADYS sobs. HASLER is ar- 
rested by sw’s attitude with club) 
What’s going on here? (See’s knife in 
desk) Look! Look! That’s not nice. I 
don’t like this. This is company prop- 
erty, Sorokin. 


sip: I'd better explain. Mr. Hasler— 
(Going to him.) 


HASLER: I think somebody better—whop! 


(Clunk! Another knife just misses 
HASLER.) 


cLapys: Look out!! 
HASLER: What the hell! 
sip: (Half to himself) That’s enough. 


HASLER: (Flops on floor and ducks be- 
hind chair) They’re trying to murder 
me! 

stp: I'll stop that. (He dashes out after 
HINES.) 


HASLER: (Hiding behind desk) Call Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper! 


ctapys: (Hiding) You want the Senator, 
Mr. Hasler? 


HASLER: (Hides behind chair) It’s a plot 
to murder me. They’ve imported gang- 
sters from Chicago. The old Al Capone 
gang. 

cLapys: I don’t think so, Mr. Hasler. 
HASLER: Don’t argue with me. Didn't 


you see those knives? That’s the work 
of foreigners. 


(Voices are heard offstage, singing a 
rousing marching song.) 


cLapys: But, Mr. Hasler. 
HASLER: It’s Chicago gangsters. 
GLapys: Mr. Hasler, it’s— 


HASLER: They’re marching. What’s that? 
(He goes to window.) 
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GLADYs: No, it’s the Union rally. They’re 
going to have a parade. 


(sip comes in leading HinEs by the 
arm. He carries a broken window- 
opener in the other hand. HINES has 
a bruise on his forehead and is about 
washed up for now.) 
HASLER: (Serious) Hines, where have 
you been? On the job, man. The place 
is full of gangsters. They’re out to get 
me 


smi: They’re not after you, Mr. Hasler. 
They’re after me. 


HASLER: Talk, talk. Why doesn’t some- 
one do something? (He grabs the tele- 
phone. In phone) Get me the police. 


sip: (Taking the phone away from him 
and hanging up) You don’t want to 
arrest Hines, do you? 


HASLER: Hines? 


sip: He was trying to kill me. 


HASLER: He was? (Turns to HINES) 
Hines, suppose you’d succeeded, and me 
right in the middle of labor troubles. 
Suppose you'd hit him. 

HINES: I could have hit him if I wanted 
to; I was just trying to scare him. 
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PREZ: | figured it out | figured it out 


With a pencil and a pad | figured it out... 


Center, forearound: Stenley Pracer 


HASLER: (To sip) Is this what you called 
me about, to come here and endanger 
my life? 
sip: No! 


HASLER: I don’t want to be involved in 
these personal matters. 


sip: I called you because there’s going 
to be a strike this morning unless you 
listen to me 


HASLER: I told you that I’m a fighter 
sip: So am I. 

HASLER: What? 

sip: Gladys, have his head patched up 


GLADYS: (Coes to HINES and takes his 
arm. Holding the door) Come on, 
Vernon! 


HINES: (He imitates HASLER’s “fighter” 
stance) Take your hands off me—I’m 
a fighter! 


cLaDys: Come on, tiger! (She grabs him 
and he sags out with her.) 


stip: Mr. Hasler, I’m going before the 
Board of Directors. 


HASLER: You are what? 


sip: If I can’t solve this any other way. 





HASLER: Solve what? Sometimes I think 


stp: I’ve been up all night with your 
ledger 


HASLER: (Flabbergasted) What did you 
say? 


sip: I apologize. I know you didn’t hire 
me as a safecracker, but I had to get 
some facts. I've been through your 
books 


HASLER: You mean to say that you— 


sip: (Picks up ledger) That seven and 
a half cents was added to the costs six 
months ago. (Turns back to desk.) 


HASLER: I can put you in jail, that’s what 
I can do. Put you in jail. 


sip: No, you can’t—(Puts book down) — 
but you can give that raise. If you don’t, 
I'll go before the board and tell them 
the situation and tell them how many 
orders have been canceled 


HASLER: Not one damn order 


sip: (Puts back ledger, steps back) 
Read your mail. There’s a dozen can- 
cellations. Mabel tried all day yesterday 
to tell you about Marx and Klein. And 
if this operation folds up, I fold with it 
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And I don’t want to. So, do me a favor. 
Sit down and talk to me. 


(HASLER collapses in chair.) 


(Blackout) 


SCENE 7 


A STREET near the park. The factory 
gang surges onto the stage en masse. 


BRENDA: Sure, Hasler was in Sorokin’s 
office when we marched by the factory 
Now he’ll know we mean business. 


GIRL: Here comes Prez. (PREZ enters, 
wearing a ribbon.) 


BRENDA: Hey, why ain’t you in the pa- 
rade, Prez? 


PREZ: I don’t want to get out of breath 
before making my speech. 


soy: This will wake them up. 
PREZ: (To Mae) Is my ribbon straight? 
MAE: I don’t know, ask your wife. 


BRENDA: We're sure to win, ain’t we, 
Prez? 


PREZ: What kind of question is that, sure 


we are! (BABE and POOPSIE enter) Babe 
will tell you. 


BABE: The answer is yes—that’s the an- 
swer to everything today. What is it? 


BRENDA: I just asked were we going to 
win the strike. 


BABE: Sure, we're going to win, and that 
ain’t all 


PREZ: Babe and me was up half the night 


figuring things out. I got it all written 
down on paper. 


BRENDA: What do you mean, Prez? 


PREZ: (Sings) I figured it out I figured 
it out 

With a pencil and a pad I figured it out 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t buy a 
helluva lot 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t mean a 
thing 

But give it to me every hour 

Forty hours every week 

'N that’s enuff for me to be 

Livin’ like a king 

I figured it out 

ALL: (Singing) He figured it out 

PREZ: (Sings) I figured it out 

ALL: (Singing) He figured it out 


PREZ: (Sings) With a pencil and a pad 

I figured it out 

Only five years from today 

Only five years from today 

I can see it all before me 

Only five years from today 

Five years that’s two hundred and 
sixty weeks . times forty hours 
every week . and roughly two 


60 


and a quarter hours for overtime at 
time and a half for overtime .. . 
comes to exactly 

Eight hundred and fifty-two dollars and 
seventy-four cents. 


ALL: Hooray! 


PREZ: (Sings) That’s enuff for me to get 
An automatic washing machine 

A year’s supply of gasoline 

Carpeting for the living room 


ALL: (Singing) A vacuum instead of the 
blasted broom 


PREZ: (Sings) Not to mention a forty- 
inch television set 


ALL: (Singing) So! . . . although! 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t buy a 
helluva lot 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t mean a 
thing 

But give it to me every hour 

Forty hours every week 

’N that’s enuff for me to be 

Livin’ like a king. 


BABE: (Sings) I figured it out 


ALL: (Singing) She figured it out 
She figured it out 


BABE: (Sings) I figured it out 

With a pencil and a pad 

I figured it out 

Only ten years from today 

Only ten years from today 

I can see it clear as daylight 

Only ten years from today 

Ten years .. . that’s five hundred and 
twenty weeks . . . times forty hours 
every week .. . and roughly two 
and a quarter hours for overtime 

comes to exactly one thousand 

seven hundred and five dollars and 
forty-eight cents 

That’s enough for me to buy 

A trip to France across the seas 

A motorboat and water skis 

Maybe even a foreign car 


poy: (Sings) A charge account at the 
corner bar 


BABE: (Sings) Not to mention a Scrabble 
board with letters made of gold. 


ALL: So! although! 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t buy a 
helluva lot 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t mean a 
thing 


But give it to me every hour 

Forty hours every week 

And that’s enough for me to be livin’ 
like a king 


Prez: (Sings) We figured it out 


ALL: (Singing) They figured it out 
They figured it out 
They figured it out 


PREZ and BABE: (Singing) With a pencil 
and a pad 
We figured it out 





BABE: (Sings dramatically) Only twenty 
years from today 


ALL: (Striking an awed harmonic chord) 


Oooh! 


PREZ: (Sings) Only twenty years from 
today 


ALL: Oooh! 
BABE: (Sings) I can see it like a vision 
ALL: Only twenty years from today 


prez: (Speaks) Twenty years! Now let’s 
see. That’s one thousand and forty 
weeks... 


BABE: (Speaks) Times forty hours every 
week 


PREZ: (Speaks) Roughly two and a 
quarter hours overtime at 


BABE: (Speaks) Time and a half for 
overtime .. . 


PREZ: (Speaks) Comes to exactly 


BABE: (Speaks) Three thousand four 
hundred and eleven dollars 


PREZ: (Speaks) And ninety-six cents. 


PREZ and ALL: (Overcome. In a hushed 
whisper) Wow! 


Prez: (Sings) That’s enough for me to be 
A Sultan in a Taj Mahal 
In every room a different doll 


BABE: (Sings) I'll have myself a buyin’ 
spree 

I'll buy a pajama factory 

Then I could end up havin’ Old Man 
Hasler work for me 


So! . . . although! 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t buy a 
helluva lot 

Seven and a half cents doesn’t mean a 
thing 

But give it to me every hour 

Forty hours every week 

And that’s enough for me to be 

Livin’ like a king! 

(Sid enters.) 

sip: Prez. 

PREZ: Yeah? 

sip: We can settle this strike. 

PREZ: Well, how? 


sip: Sleep Tite can offer you a com- 
promise. 


PREZ: What? 
sip: Mr. Hasler will give you the seven 


and a half cents if you give up the 
claims for retroactive pay 


MAE: (Truculent to the end) We ain't 
giving up nothing. 


PREZ: Now, wait ... Sid . . . I don't 
know. 
BABE: Well, I do. Let’s get it over. We've 
won! 


BRENDA: We've won! We've won! 
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JOE: (Running in) Hasler’s talkin’. He’s 
at the rally. 


ALL: Hooray! 


PREZ: Come on. (The crowd rushes out, 
trampling on HINES.) 


HINES: (Rises and dusts himself off) 


I told you this show was full of sym- 
bolism. 


BABE: (Radiant) Oh, Sid, I could kiss 
you, you've been wonderful! 


sip: I don’t want to be kissed for set- 
tling a strike. Of course, if it’s any- 
thing personal. 


BABE: Oh, very personal. (They kiss.) 


HINES: (To audience) Embarrassing, I 
call it. 


BABE: I love you. 
sip: Tell me. 
BABE: I love you. 
sip: Tell me. 
BABE: I love you. 
sip: Tell me more. 


BABE: What a man. I'll tell you. 
(Sings) More than a lion loves her cub 


sip: (Sings) More than a limey loves 
his pub 


BABE: (Sings) More than a flounder 
loves his fin 


sip: (Sings) More than a guzzler loves 
his gin. 

BOTH: (Singing) More more more more 
more more more 


sip: (Sings) There once was a man who 
loved a woman 


BABE: (Sings) There once was a woman 
who loved a man 


sip: (Sings) She was the one he slew 
the dragon for 


BABE: (Sings) He was the one that she 
took poison for 


BOTH: (Singing in close harmony) They 
say that nobody ever loved as much 
as he ee 

she ee 
But me ee I love you more. 


(They exit delirious with joy. HINES 

has been sitting on the footlights. He 

rises.) 
HINES: They’ll never last. And now we'll 
take you to one of the town’s most 
exclusive clubs, where a party was 
given jointly by Mr. Hasler and the 
Union. We were told to dress for the 
occasion. (He bounces off the stage.) 


(Traveler rolls back and we are again 
in Hernando’s Hideaway, decorated 
for a pajama party. A wild jive ses- 
sion is in full swing. Everybody is 
dressed in gaudy pajamas. As the 
dance ends max, the salesman, steps 
forward and motions for silence.) 
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SID: Married life is lots of fun. 
BABE: Two can sleep as cheap as one. 


{On dais: Janis 


Paae, John Raitt) 





max: Attention! Step back more . 
step back. 


HASLER: (Entering in fancy silk pajamas) 
Now, Max. 


MAX: Yes, M.H. 
HASLER: I just want to say one word. 
MAX: Okay, M.H. (Crowd sits down.) 


HASLER: Fellow Sleep Titers, this dem- 
onstration of harmony in our factory 
hits something deep inside of me and 
I know this party of yours is going to 
be a great success because it stems 
from a genuine Sleep Tite spirit of 
solidarity. (Girl jumps up and kisses 
HASLER. He blushes.) 


crowb: Hooray! 


MAX: Well, we sure all say okay to that, 
M.H. So, on with our little tribute to 
Sleep Tite Pajamas. And now .. . on 
with the Sleep Tite Fashion Parade. 
Wear Sleep.Tite at all social functions. 


(A curtain opens in the center re- 
vealing MABEL, with dictation pad and 
pencil, clad in pajamas. She poses, 
then dances and says:) 


MABEL: Dresses are fine, but Sleep Tite’s 
divine! 

MAX: Sleep Tite has everything: Grace! 
Style! And comfort! 


BRENDA: (Curtains part and reveal BREN- 
DA in pajamas) I’m grace. 


PREZ: (Popping out in pajamas) I’m 
style! 


MAE: (Appears in nightshirt) I'm com- 
fort! 


MAX: Wear Sleep Tite for happy family 
life. 


(Curtain opens, revealing two boys in 
pajamas, and GLADYS and HINES in 
convict pajamas. They dance forward 
and HINES says:) 


HINES: Now I trust her night and day: 
that’s true love the Sleep Tite way 


(GLADYS tries to sneak off with the two 
boys but Hines yanks her along with 
him. He has a chain on her.) 


mMAx: And another point. Sleep Tite is 
economical. 


(Curtains open, revealing sip in pa- 
jama bottoms and BABE in pajama 
tops.) 


stp: Married life is lots of fun. 
BABE: Two can sleep as cheap as one. 


BABE and sip: (In duet, doing a step) 
The pajama game is the game we're in 


BABE and sip: (Singing; others joining 
in) And we're proud to be in the 
pajama game. 


ALL: (Singing) We love it 
We can hardly wait to wake 
And get to work at eight 
Nothing’s quite the same 
As the pajama game. 


(Curtain) 








GRASSROOTS 


(The following article is an excerpt from Grassroots Theatre, A Search for 
Regional Arts in America, by Robert Gard, published recently by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. Copyright, 1955, by the Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin. Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 























fessor A. M. Drummond of Cornell University is the most complex of them all and prob- 

ably the deepest thinker. Here is a man who made the Cornell Dramatic Club one of the 

outstanding college theatre organizations of the country. He directed the club in outstanding 

productions of fine European plays, and in many cases his productions were the first in Amer- 

ica for those plays. He set the standards of scholarly research in theatre at Cornell and created 

a splendid program of graduate study. He mace theatre a respected area of study at Cornell, 

* and the influence of his academic ideas, especially in aesthetics, spread far and wide among 

American universities. Yet this same man was able to feel the utmost elation in his New York 

State Fair experiment in 1919, when he took the Cornell Dramatic Club to the fair at Syracuse 

and established a country theatre which became widely talked about throughout America. He 

proved that he was at least as interested in helping to establish a taste for good theatre among 

the country folk of New York State as he was in producing plays in his own theatre at Cornell. 

His country theatre was one of the really significant early demonstrations of what an excellent 
theatre program could do in raising countryside drama standards. 

Drummond’s friend, George Pierce Baker of Harvard, wrote to him after the New York 
State Fair experiment: “If you can demonstrate to the people of the countryside how relatively 
easy it is to give plays well, and that it is just as easy, or easier to give good plays rather than 
poor ones, you will have done real service to both your community and the bettering of appre- 
ciation of drama in the country.” 

Professor Drummond did demonstrate these things. His Cornell Dramatic Club played to 
six thousand persons a week at the state fair. The country theatre, which was established in 
a wing of one of the older buildings, was packed for every performance. As Professor Drum- 


f ond has written: “We had four hundred seats an 
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, S I THINK BACK over the leaders in American theatre I have known, I am certain that Pro- 


d five hundred standing room. Both were 





































THEATRE 


by Robert Gard 


filled.” The country theatre was open even when pro- 
ductions were not on, just for folks to walk through 
and see, and there was always a crowd looking the 
stage over and asking questions about stage lighting, 
scenery, make-up .. . 

Zona Gale of Wisconsin was extremely interested in 
the New York State Fair theatre and waived the roy- 
alty on her play The Neighbors, which was the Drum- 
mond headliner. She wrote to Drummond: 

“TI should be very glad that the play be given without 
royalty in country theatres, when the play is given for 
the benefit of any civic or other social enterprise. We 
might come at something picturesque, with an appeal 
to the imagination. 

“The use of The Neighbors is offered free to any 
country theatre which will use a part of the funds so 
raised for the following purposes, or will prevail upon 
some member of the community to carry out the fol- 
lowing: 

“To plant at least one long-lived shade tree in the 
community; or 

“To plant a fruit tree by the roadside; or 

“To plant a spruce or a balsam to be used, when so 






desired, as a community Christmas tree. 


The Cardiff Giant, by A. M. Drummond 






regional drama conceived for the New York 
pirate Fair project. Set in that state in 1869. 
eAplay deals with a famous hoax which grew out 






of the discovery of the stone figure of a giant 
man. This discovery was regarded both 





ine as a religious manifestation and 


a scientific find. 


A, 


and Robert Gard, is an example of. 


Robert Gard, top, who has been called the 
Johnny Appleseed of American regional the- 
atre, acquired a taste for theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and furthered it during 
study at Cornell. Since 1945 he has been 
director of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Thirty-six years ago, A. M. Drummond, now 

professor emeritus of speech and drama at 

Cornell University, took the Cornell Dramatic 

Club/to the New York State Fair and thereby 

founfled the well-known Country Theatre at 

thatjannual event. 
; 
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“One tree for every performance! 

“And if the producers wish to give really good 
measure for the use of the play, it is recommended 
that they conclude the evening with a community 
gathering, with community singing and dancing, 
and a discussion of the things which their com- 
munity needs. 

“Furthermore, it is understood that the pro- 
ducers, the cast and the audience at such a per- 
formance shall all be neighbors to everyone, as 
long as they live.” 

I find it extremely interesting, looking back, to 
note that Zona Gale had this connection with Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s country theatre experiments 
and perhaps helped in some way to formulate, or 
at least to confirm, some of his ideas about country 
side drama. Zona Gale’s home town was Portage, 
Wisconsin, and she had been very active in the 
development of the Wisconsin Dramatic Society, 
perhaps the earliest little theatre movement in 
America. Professor Thomas Dickinson, then of the 
University of Wisconsin, founded the society in 
1910. On March 10, 1912, he wrote to Zona Gale to 
ask her to do a short play which the society might 
produce, The Neighbors, which, incidentally, was 
written in just a few days, was the result. 

The love of home place is apparent in much of 
Zona Gale’s writing. Professor Drummond was 
impressed by the honest, human qualities of her 
characters, and I have certainly been no less so in 
my work with the Wisconsin Idea Theatre. It is 
impossible to estimate the effect of Zona Gale’s 
writings on the feeling of the Wisconsin people for 
Wisconsin places, but it was perhaps the success 
of Zona Gale as a playwright—her Miss Lulu Bett 
was a Pulitzer Prize winner—which focused the 
great popular interest on her as a Wisconsin per- 
sonality and threw playwriting and the theatre 
in general into a very favorable light in the state. 
Zong Gale’s regard for regional themes, her inter- 
estfa community development, and her success as 
a fprofessional writer undoubtedly made subse- 


quent drama development easier in Wisconsin. 

Professor Drummond emerged from the state 
fair theatre with the convictions, which he stated 
in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Speech in 
1921, that plays of high literary value do “go” in 
the country and that local groups can be stimu- 
lated to do acceptable work. He was positive, too, 
that there was great latent interest waiting to be 
aroused in the communities of New York State. 

Years afterward, when I was established in 
Wisconsin, Professor Drummond wrote to me: 

“I am pleased with your efforts in the behalf of 
regional drama. Not so much that regional litera- 
ture and drama needs help, as because your ap- 
preciation of and presentation of the life and idiom 
that spring from near the soil, and from common 
ways of feeling and expression, are the basic stuff 
of our best writing, and our best thought about the 
many types and attitudes that make up our varied 
country, its people and loyalties. 

“T think our best literature is in a true sense 
regional, and our greatest American writers and 
dramatists have done their richest work when 
they were rising from or returning to their native 
heath, folkways and sentiments .. .” 

My personal debt to Professor Drummond is 
very large. It was his theories and ideas that drew 
my own into focus, just as it was the state fair 
experience that probably made his own interest 
in regional drama development more keen. 

Drummond’s personal interest in New York 
State was, of course, very great. He was born in 
Auburn, and his entire family relationship was 
calculated to make him extremely fond of his 
town, his familiar countryside and his neighbors. 
He was educated at Hamilton College, Cornell 
and Harvard. During his younger days he wan- 
dered into almost every corner of central New 
York country and established the intimate re- 
lationship which fixed so firmly his desire to 
see the theatre arts flourish in the back-country 
places he knew and (continued on page 95) 











Playwrights 


by Maurice Zolotow 


I suppose that if Walter Kerr’s book How Not to 
Write a Play could be read purely as entertain- 
ment, it would be a harmless diversion, since it 
is a witty and often scintillating story. Regarded 
as a piece of fiction, it is delightful. It will prob- 
ably never take its place alongside the books of 
William Archer, George Pierce Baker and John 
van Druten, and other manuals of the playwriting 
art. Kerr does not discuss the differences between 
tragedy and comedy, the technique of managing 
exposition, the problems of recognition scenes, 
obligatory scenes, denouement scenes, or how to 
bring a crisis to a dramatic climax. His book is a 
book of personal expression, and I am all for per- 
sonal expression, even Kerr’s personal expression. 
As a dramatic critic he has brought to the theatre, 
which we all love, a note which has been quite 
stimulating. He usually stirs up argument with 
his opinions. It is good that argument and con- 
troversy are stirred up about the theatre, and 
I intend to stir up some right now. 
What I fear is that Kerr’s work, a sort of 
baroque novel, may be taken seriously as a text- 


John Houseman is cited by author Zol- 
otow as one of the producers respon- 
sible for the high estate of the theatre 
during the thirties—and as an example 


of a talent which the stage can ill afford a 
to lose to such side lines as movies and 


backers and theatre owners — rather 
than our playwrights—who bear the 
primary responsibility for the state of 
our current theatre, in Zolotow’s view. 


. 
television. It is the producers, their > 
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book of playwriting. It may be used in colleges. 
It may be studied by youthful dramatists as a 
diagnosis of the perennial invalid, the theatre, 
and as a beacon guiding us to a future in which 
there again will be 224 productions on Broadway 
(as, the author nostalgically reminds us, there 
were in 1929) and in which the theatre again will 
become popular in some vague sort of way. As 
popular as it was in 1890 before George Bernard 
Shaw, the critic of the Saturday Review in Lon- 
don, sought to purify the English-speaking stage 
of its blood-and-thunder melodramas and its fool- 
ish farces and its vapid comedies of society life. 
Shaw, according to Kerr, wrought the downfall 
of the modern theatre by driving the “masses” 
away. (A strange thing, indeed, for such a masses- 
loving socialist as Shaw to do.) Kerr’s symbol of 
the masses is the shopgirl. Shaw wanted a the- 
atre, says the author, to (continued on page 88) 
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IN ACT | a singing messenger (Fred Kareman) delivers a wire to Mrs. Antrobus (Helen Hayes) and 


the Antrobus maid, Sabina (Mary Martin), informing them that Mr. Antrobus will be delayed in his 
arrival at their Excelsior, New Jersey, home. 


Honus 


THe “SALUTE To FRANCE” production of Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize-winning alle- 

gorical comedy about man and his constant struggle for survival—The Skin of Our 
Teeth—has proved more than a cultural tribute to that country from the United States. 
As one of three distinguished theatre pieces on the “Salute” program, it played in Paris 
for a six-day period beginning June 28, and then was presented as the American entry in 
the second International Dramatic Arts Festival of the City of Paris. But American audi- 
ences, too, are getting a chance to see this all-star Robert Whitehead production. It played 
two-week stands in Washington, D. C., and Chicago prior to beginning a limited engage- 
ment (August 16-September 3) at the ANTA Theatre in New York City. And a national 
audience will have an opportunity to see it on Sunday evening, September 11, when the 
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America 


Mr. Antrobus, who has been delayed at his 
office by such matters as creating the 
multiplication table, perfecting the alphabet and 
inventing the wheel, makes his appearance 

in Act I. Left to right: Mary Martin, 


George Abbott, Helen Hayes. 
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The Sarah Bernhardt Theatre in Paris 

was the scene of the first performances of 
this revival, directed by Alan Schneider 

The production played there from June 28 to 
July 3. Other “Salute” productions were 
Medea and the musical Oklahoma! 





National Broadcasting Company presents a televised version in color. The 
cast for the revival is headed by Helen Hayes, George Abbott and Mary 


Martin, playing the parts created in the 1942 original by Florence Eldridge, 
Fredric March and Tallulah Bankhead. 


THE SECOND ACT of Thornton Wilder’s allegorical comedy 
about man and his world occurs in Atlantic City, where 
Mr. Antrobus (George Abbott) and his wife (Helen Hayes), 


upper left, are attending the convention of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of Mammals 


At the convention in Atlantic City in Act II, the Antrobus maid, 
Sabina (Mary Martin), center, unexpectedly turns up as 

Miss Atlantic City, 1942—the choice of Mr. Antrobus himself. 
Sabina has been described as “the first and last strumpet.” 


A fortune teller (Florence Reed), upper right, predicts the 
coming deluge during the Atlantic City gathering. Also pictured, 
from left: Norma Veney, Vinie Burrows and Frances Sternhagen. 
Miss Reed created this same part in the original production. 


THE THIRD ACT, which takes place at the end of the war, 

finds Mr. Antrobus (George Abbott, right) properly beaten but 
determined to go on, although up to this point he has 

gotten by only by the skin of his teeth. From left: Mary 
Martin, Abbott, Helen Hayes. 








JOANS OF LONDON 


BY NELSON LANSDALE 


. 5 Q UNC that difficult looking name Shi- 
, and riefrly everybody who saw Siobhan 
enna in/the troubled title role of what is 
Sahai and most demanding play 

}ason Meni + ge her a great 


old id had lived to see.’ 

ut Pf blazing convictions, out of the 
sam’ ¢lose finks with the good earth which Joan 
herself/ktiewW so) Wwell. It arose, too, from what is 
Aven) vatey i \ an / actress—an intelligent appreci- 
ation \the ses the playwright had in mind. 


/Miss) NigK enna/hids translated the play into Gaelic, 
in w f\"| irs appeared in the part in Dublin. 


She has done more than that: She has investi- 
gated the transcripts of the trial from which Shaw 
himself drew the bulk of his material and, sur- 
prisingly, most of the crashing lines. She has 
read, and is competent to discuss in that husky, 
down-to-earth voice, most of the recent biogra- 
phies of Joan which have been published in 
English. 

Her success in the role at London’s high-brow 
Arts Theatre Club was such that the play was 
transferred for a run at the commercial St. Mar- 
tin’s Theatre. Among those especially impressed 
by Miss McKenna’s performance was impresario 
Sol Hurok, who hoped to bring her to the United 
States in Saint Joan. His negotiations to that end 
had reached a road-block by midsummer, how- 
ever, and it remains to be seen whether Americans 
will witness this remarkable performance during 
the new season. 

It also remains to be seen exactly what are her 
limitations as an actress. She is not beautiful or 
in any way glamorous; the passionate conviction 
with which she projected the Maid of Orleans was 
based on years of careful study. Her performance 
began in the wings before she exploded on the 
public for her audience with Robert de Baudri- 
court. She saw stagehands watch her in bewi!der- 
ment as, waiting for her entrance, she overheard 
and reacted to the familiar stage conversation. 
There was nothing of the “Darling, was I really 
better tonight than a week ago?” in her personal 
style after the performance. She had done the 
best she could; like a Heifetz at the end of an 
impossible cadenza, she hoped it was enough. 
In thirty years of playgoing, this reporter cannot 
remember a first act anywhere which built to 
such a crescendo. 

The London theatrical season usually seems 
blessed and abundant by comparison with our 
own, and the past one was no exception. It 
was marked by the production of another play 
about Jeanne d’Arc by Jean Anouilh in the trans- 
lation of Christopher Fry. This one is called 


Siobhan McKenna in the title role of Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
in which she won the acclaim of London critics during the 
season just past. 
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Dorothy Tutin as Joan of Arc in Christopher Fry’s adap- 
tation of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, the London version of 


a recent French hit 


The Lark and it starred Dorothy Tutin, a young 
actress who already had scored heavily in Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Living Room and later in John 
van Druten’s I Am a Camera. The Lark is her 
second Christopher Fry play, since she first came 
to the attention of the London theatre-wise when 
she appeared in his Thor, with Angels at the Lyric 
in Hammersmith. Miss Tutin is unquestionably 
a good actress, and she had the benefit of a sup- 
porting cast which in turn had it all over that of 
Saint Joan. But she suffered under a handicap 
from which no actress ever escapes—a less sub- 
stantial play. Another version of The Lark—an 
adaptation by Lillian Hellman in which Julie 
Harris is starred—is due on Broadway in the fall. 

Shaw apparently had immersed himself in the 
lore concerning Joan, and in the actual records 
of her trial, before he sat down, with Dame Sybil 
Thorndike in mind, to write his play. In any event 
he did not do historical violence to the facts (in- 
cluding Joan’s respectable social background), 
and more important, to the situation into which 
a seventeen-year-old farmer’s daughter found her- 
self catapulted by the voices of her saints. On the 
other hand Anouilh’s title sums up his attitude: 
Joan is a simple girl given, gamin-like, to wearing 
boy’s attire, who is somehow caught up in a web 
of political intrigue which is well beyond her 
understanding or her powers. In Shaw’s Saint 
Joan the heroine is the intellectual match of any 
of her inquisitors—as the record of the trial itself 
shows her to have been in actual fact. For ex- 
ample, Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, asks her: 
“Dare you pretend, after what you have said, that 
you are in the state of grace? ” Joan replies: “If I 
am not, may God bring me to it: if I am, may God 
keep me in it!” The reply is not, as the sophisti- 
cated twentieth-century playgoer might expect, 
Shaw speaking, but Joan herself. Even many of 
the best comedy lines—when she is asked of the 
Archangel Michael, “Does he not appear to you 
as a naked man?” she answers: “Do you think 
God cannot afford clothes (continued on page 93) 


This London production of The Lark, starring Dorothy 
Tutin as Joan, is soon to be followed by a Broadway 
version by Lillian Hellman. 
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“I just-loved your scene,” a friend said to me 
recently after a visit to The Desperate Hours. “But 
don’t you get bored to death? Whatever do you 
do with yourself? How do you pass the time? You 
don’t go on until ten!” 

To an outsider, even to a single-track-minded 
actor who thinks only of acting, the idea of wait- 
ing about in a dressing room from eight till ten 
every evening does sound a bore. And when I do 
go down to the stage to play my one scene in this 
particular play, its actual running time is only six 
minutes; then there is another thirty minute wait 
until I step out onto the stage for the final curtain 
call, along with the rest of the cast. Quite a num- 
ber of “unforgiving minutes” to fill nightly! 

The last half hour I usually do fiddle away read- 
ing a good book or alternately studying Madrigal’s 
Magic Key to Spanish. (I took up that language 
when a Latin-American character insisted on in- 
truding into a short story I was writing.) This year 
I’ve managed to get through more books than ever 
before, even though I ration myself to a half hour 
every other night. It always seems to me that 
I have to put a book down just as it’s getting most 
exciting, and I can hardly wait for the night after 
the next to arrive. 
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The early part of the evening is when I really 
accomplish things. Because I understudy Nancy 
Coleman, who plays one of the leads, I have to be 
in the theatre half an hour before curtain time. 
But I am a nervous understudy. The idea of being 
shoved on the stage in Nancy’s part with no ad- 
vance notice is a disturbing thought. So I usually 
arrive ahead of time and peek into her dressing 
room to make certain she hasn’t snapped her vocal 
chords from bawling out that dramatic critic she’s 
married to. Then with relief at finding her vocally 
and physically fit to cope with the two desperate 
hours ahead, I retire to my eyrie and get down to 
the business of the evening. 

Patty Peardon, who plays the daughter, and I 
dress together. Naturally we natter and chatter. 
Who’s casting?—who’s cheating?—who’s chas- 
ing?—who’s divorcing?—who’s pregnant ?—who’s 
changing agents?—who’s sold a new play we 
might get a part in?—who’s making a play of 
another sort for our husbands?—who’s got a new 
mink coat and who paid for it? The dialogue is 
endless and can barely be squeezed into half an 
hour. 

When Act I is called and Patty goes downstairs 
for her first entrance, the dressing room becomes 
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quiet and all mine. Now my social life is over for 
the evening and I have a beautiful hour and fif- 
teen minutes with no interruptions, no telephones 
and no doorbells to bother me. I never know such 
peace in my home. I am married to a director 
who is God’s gift to the telephone company. 

That hour and a quarter! What a marvelous 
opportunity to study, to concentrate and—partic- 
ularly—to create! Being in a theatrical dressing 
room while the show is on down below is like 
floating in a space ship in the stratosphere. You’re 
all by yourself in your own world and are able to 
sleep, perchance to dream, or, as in my case, to 
write to your heart’s content. 

I first began scribbling in a theatrical dressing 
room when I was in a play called The Wife Takes 
a Child. We were trying out in Boston and I had 
a vague premonition that that censorious city was 
as far as the wife would ever take that child. 
However, the play did reach Broadway in another 
version called Three’s a Family, but by that time 
my part had been written out and I wasn’t in it. 
Instead I was in a play of my own called Wall- 
flower, the first act of which had been written 
while I was waiting for cues during the two-week 
tryout of The Wife Takes a Child in Boston. 

The reason why I had embarked on such a 
hazardous undertaking was this: During rehears- 
als of The Wife I had timidly suggested a change 
in the script to the author, Henry Ephron, and 
he had roundly put me in my place with the re- 
mark that I should stick to my acting and he 
would do the writing. This small snub inspired 
me. I’d do the very opposite! I’d show him! Which 
I did! I’m very grateful to Henry for needling me 
into writing my own play and he, in the end, had 
cause to be grateful to me. His first job as a writer 
under contract to Warner Brothers was to do the 
screenplay of Wallflower. 

While Wallflower was running on Broadway I 
was encouraged to write some more, both by the 
size of my royalties and the film sale (which made 
my salary for acting in the play look like pin 
money). With the (continued on page 93) 


ABOVE: Armed with her typewriter, Mary Orr arrives 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre where she has been play- 
ing a role in The Desperate Hours that is important, but 
brings her on stage in only one sequence. The part is that 
of the teacher of the young son of the family whose home 
is commandeered by escaped convicts. 


RIGHT: Backstage at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, Mary 
Orr busies herself in off-stage moments by writing. 
Inspecting her literary output is Nancy Coleman, one of 
the stars of The Desperate Hours. It was during similar 
off-stage periods that Miss Orr wrote portions of two plays 
that eventually turned up on Broadway. 
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Lee Fak, an unsuccessful but persistent play- 

wright, has found the road to failure paved with 
gold. When he first assaulted New York more 
than twenty years ago with a play, a short story 
and a comic strip under his arm, the only thing 
he was able to sell was the comic strip. This hap- 
pened to be Mandrake, the Magician, which now 
appears in 250 daily newspapers and 130 Sunday 
papers in this country and in papers in 36 coun- 
tries abroad. A year later, still unable to sell any 
of his plays, he peddied a second comic strip, The 
Phantom, which has gone on to outdistance Man- 
drake in popularity—300 daily newspapers and 
150 Sunday papers in the United States, as well 
as 38 foreign countries. 

The prosperity that came to Falk as the result 
of these two fortuitous sales didn’t diminish his 
playwriting urge. He kept on writing for the stage 
without a shred of success. Then it occurred to 
him that possibly he didn’t know enough about 
the technical side of theatre, so he threw himself 
into summer theatre work, directing and produc- 
ing. After fifteen years of this he still hasn’t seen 
any of his works produced on Broadway, but he 
now runs two of the most successful playhouses 
on the summer circuit—the Boston Summer The- 
atre in New England Mutual Hall, Boston, and 
the Marblehead, Massachusetts, theatre—as well 
as a winter theatre in Nassau, the British Colonial 
Playhouse. 

“If I’m ever a successful playwright,” Falk said 
recently with a measure of wistful longing, “the 
influence of comics on me will be strong in terms 
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of terse, condensed writing. At least my plays 
move.” 

His terseness comes from one of the cardinal 
rules of comic strip construction—dialogue must 
be limited to eighteen to twenty words per panel. 

“In the last twenty years I’ve written about two 
thousand tons of dialogue,” Falk has estimated. 

With two summer theatres, one winter theatre 
and two daily and Sunday comic strips to keep 
going, Falk divides his time according to his inter- 
ests. He spends, he says, 100 per cent of his time 
on theatre; the rest is devoted to the comic strips. 
“I do the comics mostly after midnight,” he says. 
“I’m a pressure type. I purposely create pres- 
sures for myself. I get bored just sitting around.” 

As a means of avoiding both boredom and star- 
vation, Falk created Mandrake shortly after he 
got out of the University of Illinois in 1932. He 
was working at the time for an advertising agency 
in St. Louis. He was, as a matter of fact, a vice- 
president of the agency because he happened to 
be a friend of the two brothers, sons of a retired 
distiller, who founded the agency. Their total 
equipment was a tray full of paper clips. Falk 
was the agency’s expert on radio. He didn’t know 
anything about radio but he assiduously wrote, 
directed and produced three or four scripts a day 
in the new, tremendous and practically empty 
studios of station KMOX, which had just opened. 

There was a lot of glory in this but little money. 
So when Falk dreamed up Mandrake, he got Phil 
Davis, a commercial artist in a neighboring office, 
to draw a few samples, and went out to Ferguson, 
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Missouri, to see Frank Tuthill who drew The 
Bungles, a very successful strip in the thirties. 

“Tuthill had a huge house with enormous 
grounds and Isotta-Fraschinis all over the place,” 
Falk recalled. “I wanted to find out how to sell 
a comic strip. Tuthill told me that King Features 
was the biggest syndicate, so that was the place 
to start. I asked him what kind of deal I should 
expect. He said, ‘Well if the syndicate sells your 
strip for $2, you get $1. If the syndicate gets $5, 
you get $2.50.’ I looked around at his house, the 
Isotta-Fraschinis, the rolling lawns, and I said, ‘It 
must be more than $2.50 that you get.’” 

Falk learned that a man named J. V. Connolly 
was the boss of King Features, so he wrote to him. 
“T got a form letter back telling me to stop in if 
I was in New York,” Falk recalled. “So I took a 
month off from the agency and went East. I had 
a play, a short story and the comic strip. The 
minute I got into my hotel room in the morning, 
even before I’d shaved, I called Connolly’s office. 
I told them he was expecting me. They said Con- 
nolly was leaving for Washington in fifteen min- 
utes, but if I came over right away he could see 
me. I ran all the way.” 

Falk found Connolly pacing up and down an 
enormous office, swinging a cane and dictating. 
Falk hurriedly spread out his strips and launched 
into a prepared sales talk. Connolly poked through 
the strips with his cane. 

“We'll take this,” he said abruptly. 

Falk was startled but sufficiently alert to ask 
what the money arrangement would be. “Never 
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mind, we’ll take care of that,” said Connolly. And 
he dashed off to Washington. 

Falk stayed on in New York, trying to sell his 
play and his short story with no success. He called 
up Connolly’s office regularly but no one at the 
syndicate knew anything about his strip. When 
his month was up, he returned despondently to 
St. Louis, still carrying his play and his short 
story and convinced that nothing would come of 
his comic strip “sale.” At his home, waiting for 
him, he found a contract for a daily and Sunday 
comic strip. A year later came the idea and the 
contract for The Phantom, which is drawn by 
Wilson McCoy. 

When King Features was preparing to launch 
Mandrake, Falk was asked to supply some bio- 
graphical data about himself. He didn’t think that 
his routine existence would provide very lively 
copy, so he proclaimed himself a world traveler. 
“At that time,” he recalled recently, “I actually 
had covered Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri.” 
The syndicate obligingly billed him as an inter- 
national gadabout. Several years later, when he 
moved to New York, he started meeting a lot of 
foreign correspondents and found that they knew 
of his reputation. “Lee,” these real world travel- 
ers would say to him, “remember that little res- 
taurant on the side street in Naples—?” “Oh, 
yes, yes,” Falk would mutter, seeking safety in 
agreement. 

The masquerade wore on his nerves, however. 
He decided that there was only one solution to 
his problem: He would (continued on page 90) 
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fi Great Theatrical Management 


(The following article is the text of a broadcast by Hesketh Pearson which was 
carried by the British Broadcasting Corporation to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Vedrenne-Barker management of the Court Theatre. It subsequently was 


published by the B.B.C. in its journal The Listener. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the B.B.C.) 


Firty YEARS AGO there began at the Court Theatre, London, the most noteworthy theatrical 

enterprise in the history of the British drama since Shakespeare and Burbage opened the 
Globe Theatre on Bankside. It practically started the repertory movement in Great Britain, 
and it established the fame of Bernard Shaw as a playwright. 

Before that date Shaw had to depend on the Stage Society, which produced plays that no 
commercial manager would look at, giving two performances only of whatever work appealed 
to them. Already the Stage Society had put on Shaw’s Candida, with a young man named 
Granville-Barker in the part of the poet; and when the manager of the Court Theatre, J. E. 
Vedrenne, asked Barker to help with a Shakespearean revival, Barker agreed on condition that 
half a dozen matinées of Candida should also be given there. The matinées were successful; 
the author received 30 pounds; and the Vedrenne-Barker management began operations at the 
Court Theatre on October 18, 1904. 

The two men were about as dissimilar in temperament and outlook as two human beings 
could be. Vedrenne was a businessman who simply wanted to make money out of the theatre. 
Barker was an artist who merely wanted to spend money on the higher drama. Vedrenne 
would sit in his office groaning when a play was doing badly, beaming when it was doing well, 
and wondering whether he could save a few shillings here, a few pounds there, by reducing 
the salary list or hiring cheaper furniture for the stage. I once heard him say, “Shaw’s all 
right. People pay to hear him talk.” And it upset him when one of Shaw’s plays was taken 
off while playing to full houses solely because Barker, ready with a new production spoke 
contemptuously of “the strangling effects of that boa constrictor, the long run.” Vedrenne 
liked boa constrictors and wished to squeeze every penny out of a successful play by run- 
ning it to death. 

The plays at the Court were put on for short periods, four to six weeks, and revived 
at intervals when they showed signs of life. Unfortunately the only really successful play- 
wright was Shaw, a fact that impressed Vedrenne so much that he once told Arnold Bennett 
he had paid Shaw 4,000 pounds a year in royalties. When I drew Shaw’s attention to this, 
he assured me that Vedrenne’s imagination was restricted to figures. “Wild nonsense!” he 
exclaimed: “Four thousand pounds a year means 77 pounds a week. If the theatre had 
been crammed to capacity every night, and no plays but mine performed, it might have 
occurred; but it never did.” 

Shaw did his best to persuade Rudyard Kipling, G. K. Chesterton, Joseph Conrad and 
H. G. Wells to write for the Court Theatre, but apparently they did not care to risk the 
reputations they had made in other fields of literature. “It would have given Shaw a 
great kick to make circles round us at his own game,” said Wells to me. But John Gals- 
worthy made his reputation as a dramatist with Barker’s production of The Silver Boz; 
while Maurice Hewlett, Laurence Housman, St. John Hankin, John Masefield and Barker 
himself had their first chances as playwrights at the Court. In Shaw’s view the highest 
achievement of the management was the production of Gilbert (continued on page 94) 


by Hesketh Pearson 
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DIAL "M" FOR MURDER, the long- 
run Frederick Knott thriller, was 
one of the recent offerings of the 
Corning (New York) Summer 
Theatre. Scott Williams was the 
unfortunate Captain Lesgate, 
Blanche Cholet was Margot Wen- 
dice, and Stratton Walling was 
Tony. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, Rudolf 
Besier’s historical drama about Elizabeth Bar- 
rett and Robert Browning, was revived by the 
Sharon (Connecticut) Playhouse. Norma Bur- 
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STAR LIGHT, STAR BRIGHT, a new play by S. 
K. Lauren and Gladys Lehman, was presented 
at Westport Country Playhouse in Connecticut 
with a cast headed by Hollywood’s Terry 
Moore. Left to right: Effie Afton, John Vivyan, 
Miss Moore and Frank Albertson. 
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Harry Kurnitz’s comedy about art dealers and their 
dupes, RECLINING FIGURE, served as an early-season 
offering of the Allenberry Players, Boiling Springs, 
Pennsylvania. Frank Hammerton (left) and Walter 
Massey were two of the principal performers. 


NN. Richard Nash’s recent Broadway 
comedy THE RAINMAKER, as presented 
by the Peterborough (New Hampshire) 
Players, offered Paul Kahn (second from 
left) in the title role. Also shown, from 
left: Douglas Hume, Morrie Peirce, 
Richard Noyes, Rosanna Coz. 





BUDDY RICKS 


THE MOON IS BLUE, the extremely 
successful F. Hugh Herbert com- 
edy, continues to appear on sum- 
mer theatre schedules. The 
Pandora Players of Blue Mound, 
Illinois, offered it with Henry 
Boughter (left), William F. Miller 
and Julie Craig as principals. 


TAKING 
—— STOCK or 
a SUMMER 


H.M.S. PINAFORE turned up dur- 
ing the American Savoyards’ sea- 
son at the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Festival Theatre in Monmouth, 
Maine. Left to right: Mary-Ellen 
Thompson as “Little Buttercup,” 
Glenn Wilder as the boatswain, 
Ronald Bush as Dick Deadeye. 


Shakespeare’s TWELFTH NIGHT 
was produced by the Little The- 
atre of the Rockies at Colorado 
State College of Education in 
Greeley. Among the principals, 
from left: Jack Schlaefle, Robert 
Anderson, Charles Montgomery, 
Robert Antrim, Lynette Schleicher. 
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Drama Fetes, Domestic and Canadian 

During the past decade the drama festival has be- 
come increasingly popular as a means of bringing 
more theatre to the people and more people to the 
theatre. Sponsored by colleges, cities, state fairs and 
theatre organizations, most of the festivals take 
place in the spring or autumn, and offer to audiences 
of the region and to playgoers who may be visiting 
the area a varied selection of theatre arts, including 
classical, modern, full-length and one-act plays, ballet 
and opera. 


Largest of the drama festivals in North America 
is the Dominion Drama Festival of Canada, in which 
theatres throughout that country participate. For 
festival purposes Canada is divided into thirteen 
regions, two in the province of Quebec, three in 
Ontario, and one in each of the other provinces. A 
regional adjudicator sees each of the regional fes- 
tivals and awards regional festival prizes. The groups 
invited to the final festival, however, are not neces- 
sarily those placing first in the regionals; rather they 
are chosen to represent “the best work produced in 
Canada.” Both the regional and the final adjudicator 
are distinguished theatre persons, frequently Euro- 
peans. This year’s final adjudicator was Mrs. Gerda 
Wrede, assistant managing director of the Swedish 
National Theatre in Finland, and former adjudicators 
have included Harley Granville-Barker and Michel 
Saint-Denis. Established twenty-two years ago, the 
final festival was held this year in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. Among the major outgrowths of the festival are 
the inclusion of a three-day theatre conference dur- 
ing festival week, the opening of a central office for 
the event in Ottawa, publication of a bimonthly 
newsletter, establishment of a seminar for the direc- 
tors of competing plays immediately following the 
festival, and the formation of a children’s theatre 
section. The festival is financed through contributions 
from the regions (which vary), and the regions also 
are asked—but not obligated—to obtain a certain 
number of honorary governors (patrons) at an annual 
subscription of $100. Three years ago when the fes- 
tival sought increased financial assistance, the firm 
of Calvert Distillers Ltd. agreed to donate the sum 
of $15,000 a year, and from this grant prizes of $100 
are awarded annually in each region, along with one 
of $1,000 at the final festival. In addition Calvert 
annually presents thirteen regional trophies and a 
major trophy for the final festival. 

Winner of the Calvert trophy and $1,000 award 
this year was the UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA PLAYERS’ CLUB ALUMNI, Vancouver, for 
a production of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. For the 
best presentation in English, excluding the afore- 
mentioned, the TORONTO PLAYCRAFTSMEN won 
the festival plaque with The Country Girl, and the 
plaque for the best play in French was won by LA 
JEUNE SCENE, Montreal, for its production of 
Chambres a Louer by Canadian writer Marcel Dube, 
who also won an additional award as author of the 
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best play by a Canadian presented in any regional 
festival. The work concerns an orphan girl who goes 
to live with a family, and its disintegration during 
her stay. Adjudication at the regional and final fes- 
tivals is based upon the general excellence of per- 
formance with regard to acting, production, stage 
presentation and dramatic enterprise. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, held its third Festival of the Creative Arts in 
June, presenting a festival play, concert, opera and 
ballet, which also involved singing. Also scheduled 
were an art exhibition, an art film program, two 
symposia and a student concert. The festival play 
was Maurice Valency’s The Thracian Horses, a mod- 
ern comedy based on the Greck legend of Alcestis 
and Admetus. The production starred Martyn Green 
as Admetus, Neva Patterson as Alcestis, and Darren 
McGavin as Heracles. The play’s twist on the ancient 
legend occurs when Admetus, warned that Alcestis 
died not for him but for glory for herself, still brings 
her back to life, whereupon she turns into a jealous, 
bickering shrew. Elliott Silverstein directed. Darius 
Milhaud’s light and gay ballet-chante Salade, based 
on carnival characters of the commedia dell’arte, 
starred Leon Danielian, featured choreography by 
Myra Kinch, and employed a cast of singers and 
dancers. Milhaud’s one-act opera Medea had its 
American premiére at the Brandeis Festival, with 
Phyllis Curtin in the leading role. The composer was 
present for the performance and also conducted a 
portion of the festival orchestral concert. 


At IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames, three days are 
set aside each year for publicizing the college through 
educational and entertainment events. This program 
is called VEISHEA, a term coined from the initials 
of the six divisions of the college. In May the festival 
was attended by some 150,000 persons from all over 
the state. Theatre was represented by the Iowa State 
Players’ presentation of a full-length play, and also 
by an open-house exhibit consisting of demonstra- 
tions of backstage work in stage lighting, make-up, 
sound, props and costumes. This year’s play was The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, while at last year’s fes- 
tival the attraction was Beaumarchais’ The Barber 
of Seville. Both productions were directed by M.° 
Burton Drexler. The open-house exhibit this year 
placed on view the nearly-completed setting for a 
forthcoming production, Double Door, and also in- 
cluded student demonstrations of make-up, costum- 
ing, stage construction and lighting. 


Summer Theatre 


The WHITE BARN THEATRE, Westport, Con- 
necticut, headed by Lucille Lortel, has presented five 
new works, including The Guilty by Harry Granick, 
Charles Morgan’s The River Line, a musical by Alison 
and Alvah Sulloway, All in Favor, André Obey’s 
Sacrifice to the Winds, translated by John Whiting, 
and Balzac’s Pere Goriot, adapted by Joan Little- 
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wood. In July Eva LeGallienne, who taught acting 
courses in classic theatre there, appeared in two stories 
by Oscar Wilde, The Birthday of the Infanta and The 
Happy Prince. Also on the schedule were the McClain 
Chorale, a Negro singing ensemble, and a production 
by the Dublin Players of Ireland. The opening pro- 
duction was an experimental reading of Tennessee 
Williams’ short story Three Players of a Summer 
Game. The author’s attempt to dramatize this story 
was responsible for his play Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
Members of Actors Studio made up the cast, Henry 
Hewes directed, and paintings by Alfred Chadbourn 
were projected on a screen as backgrounds. 


The HYDE PARK PLAYHOUSE, New York, offered 
the premiére of Louis Kronenberger’s new play The 
International Set. The work deals with a multimil- 
lionaire who has exhausted the world’s supply of 
collectable items, whereupon it is suggested to him 
to amass a collection of famous or interesting people. 
Fred Sadoff directed. The SEA CLIFF SUMMER 
THEATRE, New York, opened its season with a new 
comedy, Mother Was a Bachelor, and other presen- 
tations included The Winslow Boy and the musicals 
Wonderful Town and Guys and Dolls. 

The LAKESIDE SUMMER THEATRE, Lake Ho- 
patcong, New Jersey, offered four bills of new plays: 
Sentimental Journey by Randolph Carter, based on 
Henry James’s novel The Europeans; The Crime of 
Innocence, a romantic drama with a Chilean back- 
ground, by Norman Vein; Hear No Evil, a psychologi- 
cal melodrama by George Griffin; and three one-act 
plays by Tennessee Williams, Auto da Fe, Something 
Unspoken and Talk to Me Like the Rain. Herbert 
Machiz is managing director. 

Among the classics offered by summer theatres this 
season was Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, presented for six 
week ends by the HILLBARN THEATRE, San Mateo, 
California, in affiliation with the COLLEGE OF SAN 
MATEO ADULT CENTER, in a three-hour version 
combining parts one and two. A classic repertory 
including Wilde, Ibsen and Steele MacKaye was pre- 
sented by the FORESTBURGH SUMMER THEATRE, 
New York, under the direction of John F. Grahame. 
At Lincoln, Massachusetts, the society OPUS pre- 
sented Frank Wedekind’s seldom-seen King Nicolo, 
a tragicomedy in semimythical Renaissance setting. 
Underlying the fairy tale drama of a deposed king 
is the theme of man’s constant battle to maintain his 
dignity in a world of temptation, trial and ridicule. 
Clarence Derwent played the leading role, and Her- 
mann Herrey adapted and directed the offering. 


The CANAL FULTON SUMMER THEATRE, Ohio, 
offered special events and inducements to encourage 
attendance during its season. These included a coffee 
hour following the opening nights, at which the audi- 
ence met the cast; free square dancing on the green; 
choice of an early or late performance on Saturdays 
(7:30 or 10 p.m.); and a family picnic night on Sun- 
day, with free lemonade furnished by the manage- 
ment. Presentations this season included Pygmalion, 
The Taming of the Shrew and The Glass Menagerie, 
in which Julie Haydon repeated her original role. 
David Fulford is producer-director. 

Among the college groups offering summer theatre 
were drama students from SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, who presented a six-week season, in- 
cluding Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, at Branson, 
Missouri. The Adams Memorial Theatre of WIL- 
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LIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Massachusetts, un- 
der the direction of David C. Bryant, Jr., invited 
outstanding critics and actors to offer critiques of 
company performances during the current season, 
which runs through September 3. College students 
from various states make up the CATALINA PLAY- 
ERS, who offered a summer program of melodrama 
at Santa Catalina Island, California. PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY’s Buskins and Socks drama group pre- 
sented a summer season at Murray Theatre, Princeton. 

HEDGEROW THEATRE, Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
offered in its repertory this summer Eugene O’Neill’s 
Diff’rent, first produced in New York in 1920 and at 
Hedgerow in 1925 and 1940. Grant Code designed the 
sets for this early O'Neill study of New England 
puritanism and frustration. The 1890 settting for the 
work was done in colonial blue, while that represent- 
ing later action, in the 1920's, used fancy wallpaper. 
Scene transitions were made by light. Properties and 
costumes used actually dated from the two periods 
of the action. 


New Plays 


The CREST THEATRE, Toronto, Canada, recently 
gave the premiére of Stanley Mann’s The Gift of the 
Serpent, for which a London production was arranged 
subsequently. This allegorical verse play is set in a 
Utopia, cut off from the rest of the world but invaded 
after four hundred years by two strangers who cause 
dissension and inflame an ambitious friend of the 
king to seize the throne. Nathan Cohen, critic for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company, praised the play for 
its “theatrecraft . . . humor, often stinging, some- 
times rueful, and the remorseless . . . climb of the 
tragic feeling,” and called it a “fine and absorbing 
work, the best play written by a Canadian to date.” 
The SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, New York, 
presented The Furies, a new play by the Argentine 
playwright Enrique Suarez de Deza, in an English 
version by Saul Colin. The play deals with five de- 
structive feminine influences in a man’s life: mother, 
sister, wife, daughter and mistress. Maria Ley- 
Piscator directed. A historical drama, Cradle of Glory 
by Marie McNett, which dramatizes the character 
development of Abraham Lincoln through the early 
formative years when he lived in Indiana, was pre- 
sented earlier this year by the LINCOLN COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS at Lincoln and New Salem, 
Illinois. The play also has been given by other groups 
in this country, and a reading of it was offered at 
the University of Southampton, England. The final 
offering of the past season at MARY WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE, Fredericksburg, Virginia, was a new play 
by Albert R. Klein, Masquerade for Linda. This ex- 
perimental work utilized unrealistic scenery on three 
levels, and a wide variety of costumes. The author 
directed. At the UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
Fayetteville, a reading-in-action premiére of John 
Pauley’s Sondelis was offered as the third of a series 
of laboratory productions under the direction of 
Virgil Baker. 


College and Community Theatre News 


The UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, pre- 
sents five major productions a year, along with 
twenty productions in its studio theatre. Offerings of 
the past season included Sophocles’ Antigone, directed 
by Rupel J. Jones; O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! and 
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O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, both directed by 
Charles C. Suggs; and Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, directed by A. Laurence Mortensen. 

PLAYERS INCORPORATED, composed of alumni 
from CATHOLIIC UNIVERSITY’s drama depart- 
ment, begin their sixth season of touring this month, 
offering Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing and 
King Lear in colleges, civic theatres and auditoriums 
throughout the country. A fourteen-week tour of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa is on the fall 
schedule of the WISCONSIN IDEA THEATRE 
PLAYERS of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
They will offer Hansel and Gretel and Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle (in special adaptations by Robert E. 
Gard) and Hedda Gabler. Ronald Gee directed the 
works. 


BARD COLLEGE, Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York, presented the premiére of Otherman—or the 
Beginning of a New Nation, a new ballet-play by 
William Saroyan, to which Jean Erdman contributed 
as choreographer and director, and Alan Hovhaness 
as composer. The theme is “that Man is not naturally 
a hero, but when urged on by Woman and pushed into 
the role by Otherman, he becomes one. And with a 
hero a new nation begins.” Also presented by Bard 
was Cocteau’s version of Sophocles’ Antigone, as part 
of its second annual arts festival. White make-up was 
employed, and the actors’ faces were marked in quar- 
ters, as in an anatomy illustration. The production 
also used stylized choreographic movement. Theodore 
Hoffman directed this presentation and that of Chek- 
hov’s The Sea Gull, in which the effect sought was 
that of comedy minus Stanislavskian influences. 

The UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, 
recently presented O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars, directed by William Honan. Promotion con- 
sisted of joint sponsorship, with local merchants, of 
an “Irish Week.” The merchants featured Irish wares 
prominently, while in the theatre were displayed 
newspapers containing accounts of the four principal 
riots at the Abbey Theatre, one of which was caused 
by The Plough and the Stars. 


The Blue Masque at CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, now has the results of a poll 
of theatre people, which was conducted during the 
past year to determine “what plays they would select 
as the finest in literature.” Leading the list was 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which the Catawba group pre- 
sented as the first in its “Living Anthology,” a long- 
range producing program which will offer all of the 
plays selected in the poll. One or more will be done 
each season concurrently with original scripts and 
modern successes. The plays in the poll were divided 
into six basic types, categories suggested by John 
Gassner: tragedy, comedy, comedy of manners, drama, 
unusual or untypical forms, and contemporary. Five 
plays were selected in each category except tragedy, 
in which division six were chosen. B. M. Hobgood and 
J. Arnold Colbath, directors of Blue Masque, con- 
ducted the poll. 


Recent college productions include two programs 
of one-act plays at AMHERST COLLEGE in Massa- 
chusetts. The first offered Tennessee Williams’ The 
Long Goodbye, Wilder’s Love and How to Cure It 
and Saroyan’s Hello Out There. The second program, 
devoted to style in modern theatre, presented Yeats’s 
The Land of Heart’s Desire, Shaw’s Great Catherine 
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and Williams’ Ten Blocks on the Camino Real. 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, has offered John 
McGuire’s Praise of Folly in line with a policy of 
producing literate, noncommercial theatre. The play 
deals with the seeming folly of Sir Thomas More's 
steadfast faith in the face of death. One-act plays 
offered at CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio, 
included Riders to the Sea, Suppressed Desires and 
Storm Before Sunset. The school presented these in 
constructivistic unit settings, and last season offered 
Murder in the Cathedral and The School for Scandal. 
At COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY the International Stu- 
dent Club presented a modern Japanese play in Eng- 
lish, Yu-Zuru (Twilight Crane) by Junji Kinoshita, 
a one-act work based on a Japanese folk tale. Profes- 
sor John T. Dugan of CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY sails 
for Italy this month to study Italian dramatic art, 
theatre and cinema under a Fulbright Fellowship. 


The RORCKLAND FOUNDATION, Nyack, New 
York, presented the premiére of a new American 
opera by Alec Wilder and William Engvick, The Long 
Way. It is set in the back yard of a house in an 
average town, and has for its theme the transition 
from childhood to adolescence. The MORGANTOWN 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS, West Virginia, have an- 
nounced that their scholarships for two junior and 
two senior students in speech at West Virginia Uni- 
versity are open to students from outside West Vir- 
ginia. The Players raised money for the scholarship 
fund by their performances. 


Off Broadway 


CATHERINE MERWIN’s Studio of Posture in 
New York (listed in the August THEATRE ARTS 
directory) offers actors, singers and laymen a new 
concept in the use of the body. Based on principles 
of balance, the technique does not involve exercises 
for muscular development but produces control of 
bodily expression in a natural way. Those who study 
the technique learn to express feelings and ideas 
through spontaneous movements. 


THE LIVING THEATRE STUDIO recently pre- 
sented Racine’s Phédre in a new translation, under 
the direction of Richard Edelman. There is ne ad- 
mission charge to this New York theatre, which is 
supported by contributions. 





The Brandeis University Festival of the Creative Arts 
offered a new play by Maurice Valency, The Thracian 
Horses, based on the Alcestis legend. Left to right: 
Thomas Barbour as Crito, Neva Patterson as Alcestis, 
and Darren McGavin as Heracles. 





Broadway Bill of Fare: 1955-56 
(continued from page 21) 
field. Strip for Action, the Howard 
Lindsay-Russel.Crouse wartime com- 
edy about a stripper in the service, 
now boasts a score by Sammy Fain 
and a new book by Eli Basse, one of 
the more noted creators of special 

material for comedians. 


In a slightly different category is 
The Amazing Adele, a French play 
which has been seen in a translation 
by Garson Kanin at Westport, Con- 
necticut, but no farther west. Now 
Anita Loos has rewritten it as a 
musical, and Albert Selden, who is 
producing it in partnership with 
Mort Gottlieb, is writing both the 
music and the lyrics. 


Several revues are promised. The 
first item for September, the month 
when the season really gets going, is 
a revue, Catch a Star. Ben Bagley, 
who did well last season in his man- 
agerial debut with the off-Broadway 
Shoestring Revue, is going to try 
again with The Little Revue, this 
time on Broadway. David Brooks, 
the erstwhile singer, will be one of 
the producers of Nine O’Clock Re- 
vue, so called because the curtain 
goes up at nine o'clock. And, of 
course, aS usual we are promised a 
Ziegfeld Follies, with a slightly bet- 
ter than average possibility that this 
one will arrive. 


France’s Maurice Chevalier and 
Britain’s Joyce Grenfell will present 
evenings devoted to their own par- 
ticular talents, M. Chevalier alone 
and Miss Grenfell with a few danc- 
ing and singing assistants. Minstrelsy 
will get its long-awaited due when 
Paul Gregory puts together a caval- 
cade of end men and banjos called 
The Big Banjo as a late-season 
entry, balancing, to some extent, the 
early-season presence of the vener- 
able D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
and its Gilbert and Sullivan reper- 
toire. 


The presence of Kermit Bloom- 
garden’s name a few paragraphs 
back as the producer of a musical 
does not mean that he has aban- 
doned the nonmusical stage. Far 
from it. This promises to be one of 
his busier seasons. His first produc- 
tion is scheduled to be A View from 
the Bridge, the over-all title which 
has been given to two short plays 
by Arthur Miller: a comedy, A Mem- 
ory of Two Mondays, and a drama, 
From Under the Sea. The company 
which will perform these first Miller 
works since The Crucible includes 
Van Heflin and Akin Tamiroff. Mar- 
tin Ritt is directing them. Hard on 
the heels of the Miller duo, Bloom- 
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garden will offer a dramatization of 
the remarkable diary of Anne Frank, 
the young girl who lived her brief 
life and died under the Nazis. Albert 
and Frances Hackett have made the 
adaptation, which is called Diary of 
a Young Girl, and Garson Kanin is 
the director. The third item on the 
Bloomgarden agenda is The Lark, 
Lillian Hellman’s adaptation of Jean 
Anouilh’s play about Joan of Arc. 
Julie Harris will play Joan, and 
Boris Karloff will appear as Cau- 
chon. Denis Carey, who staged the 
first plays at the American Shake- 
speare Festival in Stratford, Con- 
necticut, this summer, will have the 
director’s reins. 


One of the more notable events of 
the season should be the first New 
York preduction of the Sean O’Casey 
play Red Roses for Me. Fantastic 
though it seems, this will be the first 
recent, full-length O’Casey work 
done on Broadway since Within the 
Gates was produced in 1934. Red 
Roses for Me was first done in Dub- 
lin by the Abbey Theatre in 1943; it 
has been seen in London and was 
produced in Boston (by the Tribu- 
tary Theatre) in the mid-forties. The 
play deals with the 1913 Dublin 
transport workers’ strike. John 
O’Shaughnessy will direct. The ad- 
venturous producer is Gordon W. 
Pollock, heretofore noted mainly for 
his success with the light conedy 
Time Out for Ginger. Another 
O’Casey play, Purple Dust, is sched- 
uled by Carmen Capalbo and Stan- 
ley Chase as part of the repertory 
for the group which they hope to 
ensconce at the Bijou. Purple Dust 
is an extravagant satire on the Eng- 
lish in Ireland. 


The long-anticipated translation of 
Jean Giraudoux’s play about the 
Trojan War, Le Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu, finally will reach 
New York during the course of the 
new season. Christopher Fry’s ver- 
sion, Tiger at the Gates, has been a 
great hit in London, and it is that 
production which will be seen in 
New York with nine of the original 
company of twenty-five, including 
Michael Redgrave, Leueen MacGrath 
and Walter Fitzgerald. Also coming 
from England is Thornton Wilder’s 
revised version of his 1938 play The 
Merchant of Yonkers, which is now 
called The Matchmaker. It recently 
ran for eight months in London, and 
its American transformation is ex- 
pected to make use of the three 
leads of the English production— 
Ruth Gordon, Sam Levene and Ei- 
leen Herlie. Levene also is scheduled 
to direct and act in another play, 





The Hot Corner, a baseball comedy, 
but that is just one of those inevi- 
table conflicts. 


From another side of the world— 
from Honolulu, no less—comes one 
of the Phoenix Theatre’s entries for 
this season, The Fourth Son, a play 
by Aldyth Morris based on an epi- 
sode in Chinese history. It received 
its first production in Honolulu last 
February. This will mark Mrs. Mor- 
ris’ New York debut, and budding 
playwrights may take heart from 
the way in which she arrived. “When 
the play was finished, I got cold 
feet,” Mrs. Morris reports. “I didn’t 
know whether it was stageworthy or 
not. I asked two or three people in 
Honolulu to give me _ professional 
criticism on it. They declined. I 
wrote to ANTA, explaining the sit- 
uation and asking them to recom- 
mend someone to give me profes- 
sional criticism. They recommended 
Claire Leonard. I sent the play to 
her—and within four months after 
she received it contracts were signed 
with the Phoenix Theatre.” 

The Fourth Son will be directed 
by Jack Landau, who scored last 
season with a Phoenix Sideshow pro- 
duction of The White Devil. 


One hesitates to say that Robert 
E. Sherwood will be among those 
present this season—he has been 
hanging around the starting line 
with two plays for the past several 
seasons. But, hopefully, one notes 
that he comes equipped with an en- 
tirely different play this time, and 
perhaps—well, let’s hope. The play 
is Small War on Murray Hill, it is 
laid in the Revolutionary War period 
and that is about as far as Sherwood 
had gotten at this writing. John 
O’Hara, another ghost of these sea- 
sonal announcements, is in line 
again, this time with a play called 
The Sisters, which is on the produc- 
tion schedule of Aldrich and Myers. 
And Joseph Kramm, who disap- 
peared as a playwright after win- 
ning the Pulitzer Prize for the 
1951-52 season with The Shrike, will 
be back with a play about a man 
who is afraid of success, With One 
Hand, which he will direct himself. 

Tyrone Power, having tasted the 
fine fruits of the theatre once more 
with Katharine Cornell in The Dark 
Is Light Enough, will continue to 
honor the stage as the star of A 
Quiet Place, a play by Julian Claman 
about a young American couple in 
Amalfi who have marital troubles. 
Ethel Waters is returning in Gentle 
Folks, a play by E. A. Krumschmidt 
and Frank Alexander, who describe 
their plot as dealing with “the eman- 
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cipation of the Negro in his own 
family.” 

Special attention will be paid to 
A Hatful of Rain, a play by Michael 
Gazzo about a narcotics addict and 
his wife’s struggle to save him and 
their marriage. Not simply because 
Shelley Winters will be returning 
from the movies to appear in it but 
because Ben Gazzara gave up a 
choice role in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
for it. He had agreed to play the 
Hatful of Rain role before the Cat 
role came up, so, upholding the 
honor of his profession, he stepped 
out of a sure hit to take his chances 
on a new play by a new playwright. 

Among the other serious-minded 
plays setting their sights on New 
York is Guy Bolton’s dramatization 
of Henry James’s The Wings of the 
Dove. On the stage it will be called 
Child of Fortune and it will be deco- 
rated by the decorative Nina Foch. 
There is also Deadfall, a melodrama 
in which Jay Jostyn is scheduled to 
play a district attorney. 

An adaptation of Joyce Cary’s 
novel Mister Johnson will serve as 
Robert Lewis’ debut piece as a pro- 
ducer. Better known as a director, 
he will stage the play, which has 
been fashioned by Norman Rosten. 
It deals with a native clerk working 
for the British government in South 
Africa, and the conflict between na- 
tive mores and what he considers the 
inexplicable taboos of civilization. 

Patricia Neal will be one of the 
principal acting returnees this sea- 
son. Absent from Broadway since 
The Children’s Hour in 1952-53, she 
is set for A Roomful of Roses, a play 
by Edith Sommer about a teen-age 
girl's relations with her mother and 
stepfather. For thriller addicts there 
is the possibility that Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ Someone Waiting, a London 
hit, will arrive. For those who have 
been waiting for Ralph Meeker to 
come back after Picnic, there will be 
Top Man, a comedy-drama by Albert 
Halper about a doctor, who is Mr. 
Meeker. For those who have been 
waiting for Gary Merrill, he has 
acquired a play about life on the 
Brooklyn waterfront called Two Fin- 
gers of Pride. From television will 
come Robert Alan Aurthur with A 
Very Special Baby, about a thirty- 
four-year-old man who seeks an out 
from his family’s protectiveness, as 
well as Gore Vidal’s A Visit to a 
Small Planet—namely, earth. Both 
plays derive from pieces written for 
TV. 


Also returning is Louis Calhern to 
direct and appear in The Wooden 
Dish, the Edmund Morris play which 
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has been produced in London. And 
returning, in a sense, is F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, as represented by a dram- 
atization of a group of his short 
stories by Sally Benson. The result 
has been called The Young and the 
Beautiful, and it was once known as 
Josephine when it was tried out two 
years ago. The stage manager on 
that tryout was Robert Radnitz, who 
is one of the producers of the pres- 
ent version. Josephine, according to 
Radnitz, got a great press on its 
opening in Washington, D. C., but 
then the producers made the mistake 
of trying to improve it. Since then 
Miss Benson. has done a great deal 
of rewriting, changing the emphasis 
from comedy to comedy-drama. 


And on the subject of comedy, 
there will—of course—be comedy in 
the season ahead. There will be the 
always-welcome return of Shirley 
Booth to comedy in The Desk Set by 
William Marchant. Miss Booth will 
play the department head of a tele- 
vision station. Margaret Sullavan, 
too, will be back in comedy again. 
Her vehicle is Janus by Carolyn 
Green. Miss Sullavan will be the hap- 
pily married wife of a Western utili- 
ties executive who finds herself in 
an apartment in Greenwich Village. 
Claude Dauphin and Robert Preston 
also will be in the cast. George Axel- 
rod, who is still collecting hand- 
somely from The Seven Year Itch, 
will be out after more of the same 
with Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? Orson Bean and Henry 
Morgan are in the cast of this work 
dealing with the adventures of a 
hack writer for movie fan maga- 
zines who becomes a success as a 
movie script writer. From television 
and the best seller lists comes No 
Time for Sergeants, Mac Hyman’s 
comic novel about a Georgia bump- 
kin in the Air Force which was 
adapted for TV by Ira Levin. The 
latter also has written the stage ver- 
sion, and Andy Griffith, the mono- 
logist who had the lead in the TV 
production, will repeat the role on 


the stage, making his Broadway 
debut. 


Importations and adaptations will 
play an important part in the comic 
side of the season. Heavenly Twins 
is Louis Kronenberger’s adaptation 
of Albert Husson’s comedy, Pave- 
ments of Heaven, with which the 
Theatre Guild opens its season. Jean 
Pierre Aumont and Faye Emerson 
will have the leading roles, while 
Cyril Ritchard is directing. From 
England comes Enid Bagnold’s The 
Chalk Garden, which will bring 
George Cukor from Hollywood to at- 


tend to the direction. Gladys Cooper 
heads the cast, which also is to in- 
clude Fritz Weaver of off-Broadway 
fame. Also from England, Gilbert 
Miller is bringing The Reluctant 
Debutante, which has proved to be 
a glorious debut piece for Raymond 
Massey’s seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter Anna. Celia Johnson is starred 
in the London production, but since 
this comedy by William Douglas 
Home is still doing well in London, 
it is unlikely that either Miss Massey 
or Miss Johnson will be seen in the 
local interpretation. Producer Miller 
also is importing Sailor Beware by 
Philip King and Falkland Cary, an 
English comedy piece which will be 
retailored for Broadway to include a 
New York locale. Sailor Beware, 
which is about a domineering pros- 
pective mother-in-law, has no con- 
nection with Sailor, Beware!, the 
rowdy Kenyon Nicholson-Charles 
Robinson comedy of many years ago. 

From France will come the Com- 
édie-Francaise for an all too brief 
four-week engagement starting late 
in October. Also from France comes 
a play by Jean Anouilh which, in its 
adaptation by Patricia Moyes, is 
called Time Remembered. This will 
be the first production of the season 
by the Playwrights’ Company. It 
concerns the three-day love affair of 
a young man and a beautiful tal- 
lerina. Huntington Hartford’s open- 
ing gambit at his Hollywood theatre 
this year is an import from Eng- 
land, A Day by the Sea, which he 
hopes to tour to New York. In Lon- 
don A Day by the Sea had what 
might properly be termed an all-star 
cast—Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, 
Ralph Richardson, John Gielgud and 
Irene Worth. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
is directing the American produc- 
tion. 


There will, of course, be comedy 
from local sources, too. There will 
be a new try by John D. Hess, whose 
The Grey-Eyed People fared ill three 
years ago. His new one is called The 
Better Mousetrap and concerns the 
problems of an ambitious but ill- 
prepared young couple involved in 
the trappings of the free-enterprise 
system. Greer Johnson, coauthor of 
last season’s Mrs. Patterson, has 
found comic material in the popular 
music business as he recounts the 
adventures of two Kentucky choir 
singers in I Hear You Singing. Ar- 
thur Kober and George Oppen- 
heimer, two of the more knowing 
observers of the theatrical scene, 
have created a comedy called A 
Mighty Man Is He, which is about a 
theatrical producer. Claudette Col- 
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bert has been lured from the movies 
to play the lead. And Rachel Croth- 
ers is back with a comedy of man- 
ners, We Happy Few, which she also 
will direct. 

Miss Crothers thinks there is a 
definite point in an author directing. 
“Since an author-director sees his 
characters alive, from the moment 
the idea of the play comes into his 


head, hears their voices, how they 
speak, how they move, the clothes 
they wear, the houses they live in,” 
she says, “I begin at once to help the 
actors to know all this too, and ac- 
tually to become these people.” The 
moments of finest acting, Miss 
Crothers feels, come at rehearsal 
“when the actors catch the sparks 





of creation from each other, when 
they have forgotten themselves com- 
pletely and are living these other 
lives. This the audience unfortu- 
unately never sees,” she says. “It 
only sees the performance after the 
chill of repetition has begun.” 


Well, here’s to repetition and a 
cool 1955-56. 





Advice to Young Playwrights (continued from page 23) 


others; at least I hope you may in 
this case. 

As a child I never liked reading 
novels—except the bits of dialogue 
—but I always loved reading plays. 
I wrote my first play at the age of 
fourteen, about a Christmas tree, 
and quarreled with my brother who 
refused to play in it because his 
part was neither a patriotic part nor 
a drunken one. Consequently I had 
to play both parts, the hero and the 
ogre, and whenever I was off stage 
I also had to play the piano while 
changing my costume! 

Between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, I wrote and acted in 
numerous plays and decided to be 
a playwright. I went to Paris in 
1896 and hoped to succeed in one 
year, but I was to learn that I had 
to work hard for ten years before 
a play of mine was accepted and 
played, and for fourteen years be- 
fore a play was a big success. 

After nine months in Paris during 
which I went to the theatre almost 
every night and sat in the gallery 
with the claque, I decided to go to 
London. There I saw Haidee Wright, 
who was to have such a big success 
later in Milestones, in The Sign of 
the Cross, and Forbes-Robertson’s 
wonderful performance as Hamlet, 
and I started writing in earnest. 
I also went on tour with James 
Welsh, playing a small part in a 
play called The Dovecot all over 
England. I received the large sum 
of $10 a week and managed to live 
on $4 by eating raobit and herrings 
and drinking tea most of the time. 
I remember playing at Belfast, 
where the theatre heating system 
was out of order and the atmosphere 
so cold that clouds of steam poured 
out of the actors’ mouths as they 
talked! 

On my return to London, I met 
Bernard Shaw and acted in the first 
performance of You Never Can Tell. 
I also struck up friendships with 
Somerset Maugham, who was then 
at the beginning of his career; Har- 
ley Granville-Barker; Locke, the 
novelist;' Robert Taber, who was 
acting with Henry Irving; and Lena 


Ashwell. All the time I was writing 
various plays, and did my reading at 
the British Museum, and sometimes 
at the Library in Paris, where I 
would go when funds were very low 
because at that time it was cheaper 
to live in France than London. I 
began to read up for an Oriental 
play based on the Arabian Nights, 
but as yet I had no definite charac- 
ter or story in mind. Meanwhile in 
1906 I dramatized the novel The 
Shulamite for Lena Ashwell, and 
we produced it at the Savoy Theatre 
in London. It had a brilliant first 
night but was not a financial suc- 
cess. However, the Shuberts bought 
it for America and I came over with 
Miss Ashwell to help produce it here. 
While in America I wrote The Faun, 
which William Faversham bought 
and produced. 

I returned to London to help Lena 
Ashwell run the Kingsway Theatre. 
While I was there I read seven thou- 
sand plays in two years, about ten 
a day, working from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
and on Sundays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. I also rewrote about twelve 
plays and saw to the scenery and 
costumes for the actors. I received 
what was then considered a very 
high salary in England for play 
reading—$15 a week, which was 
finally raised to $25. 

When the Kingsway broke up I 
went to Paris, where I wrote Kis- 
met. I went to Tunis first for local 
color, then returned to Paris and 
worked hard, seeing almost no one 
and living entirely for the play. It 
took me about four months to write 
it, and there is not a line in Kismet 
for which I cannot show some ref- 
erence in the Arabian Nights. I re- 
turned to London with it and read 
it to Sir Herbert Tree, the actor- 
producer. While I read it to him, he 
granted people interviews, ate his 
breakfast, had his portrait painted, 
made jokes—and did not listen. 
He asked me to rewrite it along 
lines he suggested, having vaguely 
got the plot of it. Later when I de- 
scribed this scene of my reading the 
play to the noted producer, in a con- 
versation with Arneld Bennett, the 


latter wrote an entire chapter de- 
voted to a similar incident in one of 
his novels, The Regent. 

After Kismet was rejected by 
Tree, I came to America for the 
presentation by Winthrop Ames of 
The Cottage in the Air, which I had 
dramatized from the novel Priscilla 
Runs Away. It was an awful fail- 
ure; and I was further depressed 
because Kismet was rejected by 
every manager in New York. Sud- 
denly I got a cable from Oscar 
Asche in London. He had had a 
failure with a new play and had 
somehow heard of my Oriental work. 
It was sent to him, he read it at 
once and within twenty-four hours 
signed a contract for it. I took the 
ship for England, rehearsals began 
and we produced it in five weeks in 
1911. It was a tremendous success. 
Asche, who later scored in his own 
Oriental fantasy, Chu-Chin-Chow, 
played the leading role of Hajj in 
Kismet. It ran for about two years 
in England and was played in at 
least eight or ten languages, includ- 
ing Japanese; and at once all the 
managers in New York, who had 
refused the play, were tumbling 
over each other to secure the rights. 
Finally, Harrison Fiske produced it, 
and Otis Skinner played the part of 
Hajj. The play was just as success- 
ful in America as it had been in 
England, opening Christmas day of 
1911. 

I am telling you all this to show 
you that the fortunes of a produc- 
tion are inscrutable. One manager 
throws a play into the wastepaper 
basket; another fishes it out and 
makes a success of it. One can never 
tell. After Kismet Tree always 
called me his “greatest financial 
failure” but added gracefully, “also 
one of my greatest artistic failures!” 

When I met Arnold Bennett, I told 
him of an idea I had had for a play 
ever since I was a boy—a play of 
three generations. Together we 
wrote Milestones in 1912. I supplied 
the full scenario after long consul- 
tation with him, while he wrote the 
dialogue and I edited it. It was in 
this way that we always worked 
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together afterwards. It took us ex- 
actly twenty-four days to write 
Milestones—that is, of course, after 
I had given him the scenario. 


I thought of My Lady’s Dress 
(1914) in a train and wrote the 
scenario on my cuffs. The idea for 
Marie-Odile (1915) came to me 
while crossing the traffic at Charing 
Cross, and I wrote it in a villa in 
Italy. Ned Sheldon shared the villa 
with me and wrote Romance at the 
same time. About 1915 I heard of a 
strange love story which I carried 
about with me for a year, not know- 
ing how to end it. While walking on 
the shores of a Greek island, wait- 
ing for a submarine, I suddenly saw 
how to finish it and the play became 
Tiger! Tiger! 

This shows you how inexplicable 
are the sources of our ideas, and 
that if we carry our plays in mind, 
sooner or later a solution will ap- 
pear. Incidentally Tiger! Tiger! was 
written on Sundays, when I had 
charge of the dispatches as they 
came into my department at the 
War Office in London. I chose Sun- 
days because there were fewer dis- 
patches and the other men wanted 
to take a rest. In this way I some- 
times managed to have an hour or 
two to myself and wrote the play 
without ever rereading a line of it. 
When it was finished I sent it to the 
typewriter and packed it off to 
David Belasco in New York with 
practically no alteration. 

(Tiger! Tiger! was produced at 
the Belasco Theatre in New York in 
November, 1918. In his recent biog- 
raphy of Belasco, The Bishop of 
Broadway, Craig Timberlake de- 
scribes this work as the sort of 
thing the newspapers called “a bold 
sex play.” The plot deals with an 
affair involving a promising young 
member of Parliament and a Welsh 
cook he picks up in the streets of 
London. Timberlake recalls that the 
assignment of City Magistrate Wil- 
liam McAdoo to pass on the moral 
fitness of Tiger! Tiger! prompted a 
paraphrase of the lines from Blake’s 
poem, which supplied the play’s 
title: 

“Tiger! Tiger! burning bright! 

At Belasco’s every night: 

Your cook’s immoral; McAdoo 

Will send you packing to the 

zoo.””] 

During the last two weeks of the 
war, when I was at the front, I 
finished another play called Mumsee 
which was produced in London but 
has never been done in America. 
After the war, although I wrote sev- 
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eral plays, I was not satisfied with 
them until I finally got the idea for 
The Lullaby. I had just made a full 
scenario of this when I had a tele- 
gram frem Hollywood, asking me to 
work in motion pictures. I took the 
ship and locked myself in my cabin 
during the entire voyage, coming 
upstairs for a breath of air after 
dinner. I had myself called every 
morning at 5 a.m. by the steward 
and finished all four acts of The 
Lullaby, writing the last words as 
we entered New York harbor. I did 
this because I thought that once I 
started working on pictures, my 
mind would be diverted from the 
subject; and I mention it to show 
that if you have learned your tech- 
nique thoroughly and have an or- 
derly scenario, by rigid application 
you can get a play done in a very 
short time. I don’t know that it is 
always the best thing for the play. 
Possibly The Lullaby would have 
gained if I had taken more time 
with it. But this was a stunt which 
amused me, and I was determined 
to do it. 


I worked in California for a year 
(1921), first with the Laskys and then 
with Douglas Fairbanks on The 
Three Musketeers. I found the 
motion-picture technique to be 
different from stage technique, but 
fundamentally the same laws ap- 
plied: of suspense, emotion, progres- 
sion of the story, of development, 
and climax of plot. It is only a 
different form on the surface—a 
different angle, so to speak. I re- 
turned to London where I wrote 
London Life (1924) with Arnold 
Bennett, and then went out to Cali- 
fornia again to do another film with 
Douglas Fairbanks, The Thief of 
Bagdad, and a picture with Mary 
Pickford called Rosita. 


As you can see, my experience has 
been very varied, as a playwright’s 
should be. Apart from writing I 
have always considered it a part of 
my business to know about such 
things as scenery, costumes, the 
various periods, production, stage 
management, incidental music and 
lighting. I think that is all part of 
a playwright’s job, as well as watch- 
ing the older actors in various parts, 
and the new ones as they come 
along, so as to be able to cast the 
play intelligently. 

Now I will say a word about tech- 
nique. As soon as you get your main 
idea for a play, write it out on a 
few sheets of paper and put the date 
at the top, fold up the paper and 
put it away. Let this idea be one 


which contains some comment or 
philosophy of life—not just a situa- 
tion. About a week or so later, write 
out the idea again without referring 
to first draft, date that and put it 
away. Do this about three or four 
times. Finally look at all the drafts 
and you will find that the vital and 
fundamental ideas are in all of 
them: You will only have added de- 
tails in the different drafts, some of 
which may be valuable and others 
of which you can reject. It is for 
you to decide which are worth 
keeping. 

You should also write small de- 
scriptions of each character in your 
play. Write about what they are 
doing and about their habits. You 
should always know what your char- 
acters are busying themselves with 
during the play, whether they are 
on stage or off. Think of your play 
at odd moments and keep notebooks. 
Start out by writing a rough scena- 
rio and then fill it in. A good me- 
chanical way of getting fresh ideas 
for a play is to try various combina- 
tions of various characters in your 
play. By this I mean that if you 
have a scene of A with B, and a 
scene with B and C, try to see 
whether you can have a scene of 
A and C, and whether this will de- 
velop your characters and your play. 


Get the names of your characters 
fixed as early as you can in the 
writing of a play. It is difficult to 
change their names later on, when 
the characters have become living 
people to you. Find names in news- 
papers, shops, catalogues, lists of 
ships’ passengers. Be careful not to 
have names of actual living people, 
since they sometimes make trouble, 
particularly if the characters are 
not sympathetic! If you use a for- 
eign name, make it as easily pro- 
nounceable for the actors as pos- 
sible and understandable to the 
audience. Make the descriptions of 
your characters as short as possible. 
Bernard Shaw has long descriptions, 
but these are liable to irritate read- 
ers and managers. Leave something 
to their intelligence. Make your 
stage directions short—and also the 
descriptions of your scenes. A sim- 
ple stage plan of your setting is a 
sensible thing to insert in a manu- 
script. Draw the plan of your set 
roughly before you begin writing, so 
you can visualize the movement of 
your characters. 


Don’t give too many stage direc- 
tions, for this cramps the actors. On 
their own, experienced actors will 
often give excellent readings which 
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you have not thought of. They may 
feel more comfortable in one corner 
of the stage than another, or sitting, 
or standing, or rising at certain mo- 
ments to emphasize certain points. 
It is wise to leave a certain amount 
of this to the discretion of the art- 
ist; moreover, it can be arranged at 
rehearsals. Keep your manuscript as 
clear as possible of any cluttering 
and unnecessary details. 

So far as your writing goes, be 
ruthless to it: If necessary, cut out 
sentences and speeches. See that 
each speech is in character and can 
be understood by the reader without 
recourse to looking at the name of 
the character who speaks it. Don’t 
make the characters talk like Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern! 

Don’t work for the sympathy of 
your characters (an old-fashioned 
and false idea); work for their hu- 
man nature and then you will have 
the sympathy of your audience. 
Don’t be afraid to give your idea 
full rein. Don’t trim it to what you 
think the public wants. Each time 
you do that you narrow it. Don’t 
write with a definite view to some 
specific actor or actress playing the 
part, since this also narrows your 
conception. Often an actor will find 
new powers of his own in a fresh 
character. And never twist a situa- 
tion for the sake of an effective or 
a funny line. Let the line come out 
of the situation. 

If you decide to dramatize a novel, 
get an intelligent friend to read it 
first and tell you the plot. Then 
make the scenario from what this 
person tells you before you read the 
novel. He or she will instinctively 
drop away all unnecessary bits and 
give you the bones of the story. 
When you have made the scenario, 
then read the novel and fill in. 
{Among the novels dramatized by 
Knoblock were Vicki Baum’s Grand 
Hotel and Beverley Nichols’ Even- 
song.] 

Have at least four copies of your 
play made, number them, keep track 


How Not to Write for Playwrights 


which he could take his friend Wil- 
liam Morris. (This is not the agent 
William Morris. This is the utopian 
socialist William Morris, a pedantic 
and humorless fellow obsessed by 
hand-crafted furniture and fine bind- 
ings. This Mr. Morris not only would 
have been bored by Pinero’s The 
Gay Lord Quez, but also by Candida, 
The Wild Duck, The Three Sisters, 
The Father, Desire under the Elms, 
Awake and Sing! and In the Sum- 
mer House. The theatre in any form 
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of them, copyright them, and write 
on them your address and your 
agent’s address, if you have one. 
Always keep your original manu- 
script, in case of any dispute. 

Read your play very carefully and 
remember its requirements with re- 
gard to scenery and costumes. Do 
not make your designs interfere 
with the action, but let them help 
the play. Many of the modern de- 
signs for scenery and costumes are 
far too aggressive; I have seen plays 
killed by selfish designers. On the 
other hand you can let yourself go 
in ballets and spectacular scenes of 
musical plays. 

The same applies to lighting. It 
should be subservient to the play. 
There is a mania now for lighting 
everything from above, which leaves 
the expressive part of the actor's 
face in total darkness. This is ugly, 
unbecoming and ages women by at 
least twenty years. It may be effec- 
tive for certain scenes and it may be 
real; but we are not in the theatre 
to produce absolute reality, but 
rather a semblance of reality. If we 
were out for reality, we would let 
down the fourth wall of a room and 
let the actors play to themselves. 

When preparing to write plays, 
read a lot of good plays, novels and 
memoirs. Talk to people, to every- 
one you meet. I have had many 
ideas from talking to bus conduc- 
tors, waiters and the like—people 
who have no affectations and know 
the realities of life. See good paint- 
ings, works of art, and hear good 
music. Look at genuine old costumes 
and well-made, well-designed mod- 
ern ones; and also read books on 
costumes. Get to know about mate- 
rials and learn their durability and 
their particular qualities. Find out 
exactly what an actor or actress is 
going to do in a costume, what 
actions he or she has to perform, 
and see that the costume is suitably 
designed for those actions. An artist 
must feel comfortable in his costume 
and must be able to forget it. A 


was not for him.) 

In order to satisfy Morris’ intel- 
lectual yearnings—so runs the Kerr 
theory—Shaw drove modern play- 
wrights to aping Ibsen and Chek- 
hov. Now, Ibsen and Chekhov have 
never been popular with shopgirls. 
As a result, the populace has been 
deliberately scourged from the the- 
atre. It is the dramatist who is the 
villian of this thesis. “I don’t think 
this is an economic problem, a com- 
petitive problem, or a_ sociological 


hampering costume can ruin a per- 
formance just as much as tight 
shoes can ruin an evening. 

Many of these things were told 
me by older people in the theatre, 
but until I found them out myself, 
I never realized their value. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to reach 
success in the theatre, just as it is 
difficult in any other profession; but 
it is even more difficult to follow up 
that success and keep abreast of the 
times. Believe me, each success 
makes the next success more diffi- 
cult. Therefore keep yourselves open 
to new ideas. Remember that what 
is new today is old tomorrow; don’t 
turn your back on novelty. You 
yourself have laughed at the ideas 
of the last generation, and you will 
quickly become an older generation 
yourself unless you manage to forge 
ahead. At the same time don’t be 
servile in always rushing after the 
very latest. 

You are bound to have plenty of 
disappointments, but turn them into 
experience and your experience into 
success. For disappointment makes 
a man realize that something is 
wrong with his work, and if you are 
a born dramatist and have some- 
thing to say, you will find that by 
digging into the bitterness of your 
soul, you will produce something 
deeper and finer than what you 
write carelessly and _ confidently. 
Nevertheless you must have a sense 
of humor about your work, and 
don’t let it become heavy or de- 
pressing; even the greatest tragedy 
must have its uplift. Behind the 
loftiest of Shakespeare’s lines there 
always glows a divine sense of hu- 
man sympathy. 

The only thing is to go on work- 
ing, to plod, to hope, to despair, and 
still to go on plodding till at last you 
will reach the Celestial City, which, 
in the playwright’s case, I take to 
be a decent reputation with the 
public and the respect of your fellow 
craftsmen. 

Good luck to you all! 


(continued from page 65) 


problem. I think it is a playwriting 
problem,” he states bluntly. If our 
playwrights could only be induced 
to—let us say—write comedies in 
the style of Avery Hopwood and 
Winchell Smith, or dramas after the 
manner of Clyde Fitch, then the 
shopgirls would immediately leave 
their television sets, Jackie Gleason 
would go back to working in night 
clubs, and millions of panting play- 
goers would come thronging back to 
the theatre. Forty-fourth Street at 
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8:25 p.m. would be like Coney Island 
on a hot Sunday in August. Kerr 
promises the young playwright suc- 
cess if he will only throw Ibsen and 
Chekhov out of the window and 
cater to the public—instead of sneer- 
ing at it; if he will tell a rip-roaring 
story with grandeur. If he will cre- 
ate giant characters who stride upon 
a stage in pulse-palpitating episodes 
while they speak a richly orna- 
mented dialogue—not only will he 
write good plays but he will write 
popular plays and he may get rich 
in the bargain. 

I think that nowadays it is cruel 
to dangle the bait of great riches 
before a poor and hungry dramatist. 
Producer Leland Hayward, a man 
who experiences great pleasure as 
he contemplates the vision of large 
quantities of money, promises (THE- 
ATRE ARTS, July) as follows: “Let’s 
say you do a play on subscription 
television and let’s say it grosses 
$10,000,000. The author’s 10 per cent 
would be ... ” Hayward left the 
sentence hanging in the air. But I 
borrowed an adding machine from a 
capitalist I know and I figured the 
author’s cut would come to a neat 
$1,000,000. 

So let us think for a moment 
about this $1,000,000 that the play- 
wright is going to receive. It is cer- 
tainly a lot of money. It is enough 
to make a young playwright not 
only destroy every play by Chekhov 
or Ibsen in the house but also do 
away with his complete edition of 
Shaw. Well, this young playwright, 
having dutifully gotten rid of Ibsen 
and Chekhov, works like a Trojan. 
No, that is the wrong simile since 
the Trojans never wrote any hit 
plays. Let us say he works like an 
Athenian, since the Athenians, ac- 
cording to Kerr, were the first ex- 
ample of a people with a good 
box-office theatre. He is at the type- 
writer for eight, ten hours a day 
and he. heeds all of Kerr’s injunc- 
tions and he thinks about Hayward’s 
success with Mister Roberts and 
finally he completes a_ hilarious 
three-act comedy. It is a hit on 
Broadway and it is sold to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer for $750,000 and it 
grosses $6,000,000 on television. (It 
would have done better except that 
Marilyn Monroe was on another 
channel in The Brothers Karamazov, 
Dmitri was played by Tony Curtis, 
Ivan by Sonny Tufts, Alyosha by 
Frank Sinatra, and in what has al- 
ways struck me as a particularly 
astute piece of casting, papa Kara- 
mazov was played by Charles Co- 
burn.) 
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But is our playwright a million- 
aire? Alas, no. His net after the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
gotten its claws on his share, is a 
paltry $81,000. Now, $81,000 is not a 
bad return on a year’s work. But 
is it worth selling your soul for 
$81,000? For $1,000,000, maybe. For 
$81,000 and Gwen Verdon, maybe. 
For $81,000 without Gwen Verdon, 
I doubt it very much. 

In these days of insane taxation 
it is pure sadism to tempt young 
playwrights with fantasies of pots 
of money. The first thing for Kerr 
and Hayward to do is to join the 
recently formed League to Abolish 
the Income Tax. I am very much in 
favor of abolishing the income tax 
myself, even though I am unlikely 
ever to earn $1,000,000. I just think it 
is unhealthy for Washington bureau- 
crats to dispose of so much of any 
person’s earnings. As soon as we get 
the income tax abolished, or at least 
modified to the point where only 50 
per cent of a millionaire’s income is 
stolen by the government, then it 
will be reasonable to talk of forcing 
ourselves to create claptrap for the 
great unwashed. 

Incidentally—if you will permit 
me to digress a moment from this 
slating of Walter Kerr—lI think it is 
not the dramatists but rather cer- 
tain producers who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for our theatre not being 
more virile, more exciting, more 
imaginative than it is today. I am 
referring to producers who are more 
interested in making large sums of 
money doing sure things in theatri- 
cal side lines, than in cultivating 
new talent and finding new play- 
scripts. Producers like these, owners 
of theatres and rich men who invest 
money in plays. 

Our playwrights, all of them—vet- 
erans, newer ones and unproduced 
authors—are writing all sorts of 
plays. Expressionist plays such as 
Camino Real. Imitations of Shaw, 
Chekhov, Ibsen, Pirandello, O’Neill. 
Some that imitate nobody but are 
wholly original. And many that imi- 
tate the farce comedy hits. The imi- 
tations of Three Men on a Horse or 
Boy Meets Girl get produced. The 
others, unless the playwright is at 
the very height of his profession, 
just rot in their imitation leather 
bindings, making the rounds of pro- 
ducers who are too busy with tele- 
vision or movies to be interested in 
risking their judgment and their 
cash on a dramatic adventure. 

The fact that one of the most 
vivacious and entertaining drama- 
tists of our time, William Saroyan, 


has ten unproduced playscripts on 
his shelves is a scandalous situation. 
Saroyan, at great cost to himself, 
has remained a dedicated man of 
the theatre with a resolute integrity 
that puts most of his contemporaries 
to shame. The guilt is not Saroyan’s 
because he cannot, or will not write 
like George Axelrod. The sin lies 
squarely on the souls of our produc- 
ers, our theatre owners and our 
backers. They are a _ frightened, 
timid, unimaginative and altogether 
lackluster crew. 

And it is not just our playwrights 
in whom there is a love for good 
theatre. (The fact that Moss Hart 
writes Christopher Blake, that Max- 
well Anderson writes Barefoot in 
Athens and Clifford Odets writes The 
Flowering Peach shows that even 
our established veterans refuse to 
sit on their Pulitzer Prizes and are 
forever trying to work out new 
problems in their plays and find 
unaccustomed ways of expressing 
their thoughts and feelings.) Now, 
consider our actors. Never have we 
had so fine, so dedicated, so serious 
a group of actors as those of today. 
The fact that so many of them— 
already successful professionals—are 
anxious to work hard for three hours 
a day with Lee Strasberg at the 
Actors Studio, and that they will 
work for absurdly low salaries in 
order to do a small part for the 
Phoenix Theatre, proves how pure is 
their desire to serve the art of the 
theatre. The same is true of our di- 
rectors, our costume designers, our 
lighting experts. Even the stage- 
hands and musicians—whom I my- 
self often have made the scapegoats 
of the contemporary theatre—have 
modified their union scales in order 
to encourage the off-Broadway the- 
atre. 


Who stands between the shopgirls 
and an exciting theatre? Is it the 
playwrights or is it the producers 
and those who give them money, and 
those from whom the producers rent 
theatres? Last season the owners of 
a theatre in which a show which had 
been playing to a nice profit—ncot 
capacity but good business—threw 
the show out on one week’s notice 
because, in the usual slump after 
January 1, the receipts of this play 
had fallen below the stop-clause. The 
producer of the play was sunning 
himself in Palm Beach and was un- 
able to meet the crisis. The theatre 
owners knew of another play look- 
ing for a theatre and threw out the 
first play to make room for the sec- 
ond. Ironically enough, the second 
play closed in three weeks. As far 
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as I know, the owners of that the- 
atre were not students of the two- 
volume edition of Shaw’s dramatic 
opinions. 

One of the curses of our theatre 
is the fashion for adaptations—adap- 
tations of successful novels, success- 
ful biographies, successful short 
stories in The New Yorker. It is one 
thing to borrow plots from Plutarch 
as Shakespeare did. It is another 
thing to dissipate the talents of such 
fine playwrights as John Patrick by 
setting them to adapt that which 
already has found adequate expres- 
sion in another medium. And why 
the craze for adaptations? It is be- 
cause the best selling novel already 
has been pre-sold to the public, and 
therefore it is easier for a producer 
to raise money and easier for him to 
rent a theatre at a reasonable per- 
centage. For a long time Broadway 
producers have geared their think- 
ing along the lines of the mass-pro- 
duction ideology of many Hollywood 
executives. The daring, the sense of 
danger, the zest for free enterprise 
and entrepreneurial risk, all seem to 
be seeping out of the uptown pro- 
ducing fraternity. 

If the theatre of the 1920’s and 
the 1930’s brought forth so many 
good plays, with a fair share of box- 
office hits as well, it was partly be- 
cause of producers like Jed Harris, 
Arthur Hopkins, Winthrop Ames, 
Lawrence Langner and Terry Hel- 
burn, Sam Harris, the Group The- 
atre, John Houseman and Herman 


Shumlin. It was because there were 
backers like Otto Kahn who did not 
consider a new play in the same 
category as a prospectus for a new 
sausage factory. It was because not 
all the theatres—or almost all of 
them—were owned by two syndi- 
cates. There are still producers— 
Robert Whitehead is one—who are 
courageous enough to produce a play 
simply because they love it rather 
than because they imagine the public 
is going to love it. We need ten like 
Whitehead. In fact, we need Leland 
Hayward himself—back where he 
belongs—in the legitimate theatre. 

Today our best young managerial 
personalities go into musical com- 
edy. Cy Feuer and Ernie Martin, the 
most kinetic pair of producers in 
the past five years, are musical 
comedy producers. Bobby Griffith and 
Hal Prince, another team of skilled 
young men, are devoted to musical 
comedy. Significantly, both teams 
are caught up in_ adaptations. 
Feuer and Martin adapt Charley’s 
Aunt, Damon Runyon’s tales and 
Ninotchka. Prince and Griffith adapt 
Book-of-the-Month novels. 

I have not by any means com- 
pleted my tirade on Walter Kerr 
and his fallacies. In another article 
I want to speak of many things, of 
shopgirls and Shakespeare, among 
others. But I want to leave Kerr 
with one puzzling phenomenon. He 
writes, “In 1929 there were seventy- 
five playhouses in operation in New 
York City. Now there are thirty- 


one.” Well, in the 1920’s there were 
two vaudeville circuits which were 
flourishing nationally, as well as 
many regional circuits; and there 
were thousands of vaudeville houses 
all over the land—not a mere seven- 
ty-five. In 1955 there is only a single 
vaudeville house left on Broadway, 
the Palace Theatre, which offers 
eight acts of variety and a feature 
film. In the rest of the United States 
there remains not a single vaude- 
ville theatre, in the original sense. 
Not one. The whole flourishing 
vaudeville industry is spurlos ver- 
senkt. 

I have known a few vaudeville 
actors. I have often discussed the 
glorious era of the two-a-day with 
such persons as Joe Laurie, Jr. and 
Fred Allen. Allen never mentioned 
Ibsen and Chekhov. (Gibson, yes, 
which is the name of a drink, but 
not Ibsen.) So far as I know, nobody 
in vaudeville (with the possible ex- 
ception of a star of the legitimate 
stage who did an occasional stint in 
the other medium) ever heard of 
Ibsen and Chekhov. If you had men- 
tioned Ibsen and Chekhov to the 
average vaudevillian, he probably 
would have thought they were an 
opening act and asked, “Are they 
Bulgarian acrobats?” 


Now why do you suppose vaude- 
ville vanished? 


For the answer to this and other 
intriguing problems, you shall have 
to wait a bit. 





Mandrake's Alter Ego (continued from page 75) 


become a traveler. For the next five 
years he spent six to eight months 
of each year on the move. He wrote 
his strips all over the world. And 
while he traveled, he kept on writ- 
ing plays. In Salzburg, Austria, he 
was so stimulated by the music fes- 
tival that he wrote a play about an 
American family which became en- 
meshed with Russian Communists, 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis, 
only to become unmeshed by the 
benign influence of music. Festival 
in Salzburg, he called it. His agent 
sent copies to eight producers, and 
all eight expressed eager interest. 
After almost ten years in the liter- 
ary wilderness, Falk the playwright 
seemed on the verge of a produc- 
tion. 

The next week the Nazis walked 
into Austria and the Salzburg Festi- 
val was no longer an amiable topic. 

Production interest dropped dead, 
but it was this play which led Falk 
into the summer theatre. John Hunt- 
ington, a quondam actor, had read 
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Festival in Salzburg and urged Falk 
to join with some others in present- 
ing summer stock at Brattle Hall in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

“We lost every cent in our first 
three weeks,” Falk recalls. “We did 
good plays but we hadn’t discovered 
the star system. This was in 1940. 
Then George Frazier, the writer, 
came to our rescue. George knew 
Ann Corio, the burlesque queen. Ann 
wanted to go into legit and she 
thought it would be fun to do White 
Cargo. We had nothing more to lose, 
so we said, ‘Why not?’ To our sur- 
prize, Ann drew very distinguished 
audiences, and more important, we 
sold out every night. We did so well 
with Ann that we brought her back 
later in the season in The Barker 
and, with her help, managed to break 
even for the season. Since then I’ve 
never had a losing year in summer 
stock. Some years the profit was $3, 
but it was a profit.” 

That fall things looked up once 
more for Falk the playwright. Gil- 


bert Miller bought one of his plays, 
The Big Story, cast it with Donald 
Cook, Jan Sterling, Zamah Cunning- 
ham and Millard Mitchell. Sam Le- 
vene directed it. It opened in Maple- 
wood, New Jersey, and it closed in 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Falk was still recovering from this 
when the draft caught up with him. 
He spent the next four years in the 
Army, most of the time as a private 
and almost all of the time on KP. 
He sweated through endless wearing 
days under the grating supervision 
of one particularly baleful sergeant. 

“Sergeant,” Falk finally said to 
him, “what did you do in civilian 
life?” 

The sergeant glared down at his 
greasy minion. “I was the head 
waiter in a large restaurant on 
Third Avenue in New York.” 

“You were, eh?” said Falk. “Didn't 
Mr. Connolly of King Features used 
to eat lunch there?” 

“He certainly did,” said the ser- 
geant with cold superiority. 
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“And sometimes,” persisted Falk, 
“didn’t he have a little guy with a 
mustache with him?” 

The sergeant squinted down at the 
bedraggled private. Suddenly his eyes 
lighted up. His face unfroze. 

“Why, Mr. Falk!” he exclaimed, 
pumping the private’s hand warmly. 
“How are you?” 


When Falk returned to Brattle 
Hall in 1946, he decided that he 
might be able to write better plays 
if he knew more about the techni- 
cal side of the theatre. He became 
a director. “I didn’t know anything 
about directing,” he says now. “I 
just got a book and read it. I told 
the company, ‘If I don’t do it right, 
you tell me.’ My first show was 
Night Must Fall with Dame May 
Whitty. She must have played the 
role ten thousand times on the stage 
and in the movies. But she followed 
direction like an angel.” 

For two seasons Falk directed a 
play every week. He also did a little 
writing under his favorite condi- 
tion—pressure. Ann Corio, the sa- 
vior of Brattle Hall, had been 
brought back to do Sailor Beware 
with Karl Malden. Falk sent the 
script to the Boston censors to have 
the inevitable cuts made. “When it 
came back we started rehearsals,” 
Falk said. “Then I found that the 
censors had cut twenty pages out of 
the second act and ten pages out of 
the third. There wasn’t anything left 
to rehearse. We had a huge cast sit- 
ting around costing us money. So I 
rewrote the play so that we could 
get on with it.” 


Huntington and Falk, who added 
the Boston Summer Theatre to their 
Brattle Theatre operation in 1946, 
split in 1948. By that time Hunting- 
ton already had started running the 
summer theatre in Saratoga Springs, 
New York. Falk found a somewhat 
silent partner in another comic strip 
man, Al Capp, and dropped Brattle 
Hall to concentrate on Boston. Later 
he expanded to Marblehead because 
he found that he was devoting al- 
most all of his time to one theatre 
when he could handle two in the 
same time and make more money. 

While he was happily surrounded 
by theatre every summer, his win- 
ters were more or less miserable. He 
did his best to make them cheerful 
by spending them in Nassau, but 
even there he found that life was 
not all that it might be. “I thought 
Nassau was a great place to spend 
the winter,” he said, “but I got tired 
of just sitting around on the beach. 
I thought it would be paradise if I 
could be in Nassau and be connected 
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with the professional theatre.” 

Paradise was offered to him on a 
platter in 1953 by Lawrence Lang- 
ner, Martin Manulis and Charles 
Bowden, who had been operating the 
British Colonial Playhouse during 
February and March for two years. 
This had not been a financial suc- 
cess. Recognizing Falk as a man 
who would not be dismayed by such 
a trivial detail, they asked him if he 
would like to get up off the beach 
and take over. With a yelp of para- 
disiacal glee, Falk did. In his first 
season in paradise, he actually made 
$100. 

The British Colonial Playhouse 
draws a mixed, cosmopolitan, inter- 
national audience. Opening nights, 
according to Falk, are like the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera. “It’s 
a tough audience,” he says. “They’re 
afraid to laugh, and the actors just 
about die. The reason they’re afraid 
to laugh is that the staging is in a 
two-sided arena. People in the audi- 
ence can see each other across the 
stage, and it’s all too embarrassing.” 
On Saturday nights the play is 
moved to a large proscenium the- 
atre for a popular-priced perform- 
ance. Sophisticated plays, Falk has 
found, don’t go with either of these 
audiences. “There was adverse com- 
ment about Private Lives,” he says, 
“but The Moon Is Blue was all 
right.” 

Meanwhile Falk has kept after his 
playwriting will-o’-the-wisp. When 
the New Dramatists Committee was 
formed in 1949, Falk was one of its 
most eager members. “We were a 
very specialized group,” he recalls. 
“Thirty unsuccessful playwrights in 
one room. We had all been in the 
Dramatists’ Guild for years and we 
had had options but no solid suc- 
cesses. People like Josh Logan, Ar- 
thur Miller, Maxwell Anderson, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein and Moss 
Hart sat in at round-table confer- 
ences with us. They were brilliant 
evenings.” 


One result of these sessions was a 
musical Happy Dollar, which Falk 
wrote with John Latouche and Wil- 
liam Friml, son of Rudolf Friml. It 
appeared to be lined up for a Broad- 
way production in 1950, but despite 
numerous auditions, the necessary 
money couldn’t be raised. One of the 
singers used in the auditions was a 
Houstonian, Richard Ott. Three 
years later, Ott asked Falk if a 
group in Houston could put on 
Happy Dollar. Falk gave his okay, 
sent Ott a script, left for Nassau 
and forgot all about it. 


“After I got back from Nassau in 


the spring of 1954,” Falk recounts, 
“I got an invitation to the opening 
of Happy Dollar in Houston. I flew 
down and got there an hour before 
the curtain. This is the right time 
for a playwright to arrive. By then 
all the cuts and rewriting have been 
done by somebody else. There is ab- 
solutely nothing he can do, so he 
might as well relax and enjoy him- 
self. Happy Dollar played to a full 
house and I had a ball. The next 
day there were rave notices, includ- 
ing one in Variety. It ran for six 
weeks.” 

Falk rushed back to New York 
and started calling producers. “I 
told them to go down to Houston 
and see this show. They said, ‘Send 
us a script.’ I said, ‘The hell with a 
script—here’s a show going on. Go 
see it!’ But do you think they'd 
budge out of their offices? I couldn’t 
get a single producer to go or even 
send someone to see it.” 

Falk has become sufficiently in- 
doctrinated in the unsuccessful play- 
wright routine to take such displays 
of disinterest in his stride. Nothing 
is likely to match the stroke of fate 
he ran into with one of his plays, 
The Passionate Congressman, which 
was tried out in Cambridge while he 
was in the Army. Eddie Dowling 
liked it and managed to get a the- 
atre in Chicago in which to do it. 
When Falk wasn’t able to get a fur- 
lough immediately to attend re- 
hearsals, Dowling decided to hold up 
production for a week or two until 
Falk could get away. 

“In the meantime Dowling decided 
he would fill in the time with some 
little noncommercial thing he had 
found,” Falk recalls. “It was called 
The Glass Menagerie. He never did 
get back to The Passionate Con- 
gressman.” 





Shakespeare and Sophocles 
at Stratford 


(continued from page 31) 


brooding, he Jet slip away the letter 
containing the good news of the re- 
turn of his argosies. 

Frederick Valk’s Shylock was a 
worthy addition to the gallery of 
memorable Shakespearean perform- 
ances. When we first met him here, 
Shylock was portrayed as an efficient 
businessman considering the loan to 
Bassanio. When Antonio was men- 
tioned as guaranteeing the bond, 
Shylock’s emotions deepened — he 
hated the merchant in an almost 
routine way because he was Chris- 
tian, but intensely despised him be- 
cause Antonio loaned money gratis 
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and was a threat to Shylock’s own 
financial existence. This Shylock had 
dignity and self-assurance which per- 
haps stemmed from his intense at- 
tachment to three things: his business 
(moneylending, which Christians 
were not permitted to practice), his 
Jewish faith and his family—specifi- 
cally, his daughter Jessica. To the 
man who threatened the security of 
any one of these—as did Antonio to 
Shylock’s business—he would be un- 
relenting in his revenge. 


Valk brought much variety to his 
dynamic Shylock, who was so intelli- 
gent and capable that it was only a 
brief flashing of the eyes that 
warned us that the “pound of flesh” 
proposal was not just a jest. His 
“Hath not a Jew eyes?” passage was 
delivered as the logical working of 
a keen mind, not as a plea for pity, 
for he never stooped to the Vene- 
tians. After the loss of his daughter 
to the Venetian ne’er-do-wells, along 
with the money with which he car- 
ried on his business, a distraught 
Shylock came on the scene. Resem- 
bling a bearded Old Testament 
prophet, he roared for revenge and 
justice. Wounded by the loss of the 
things he held dear and which gave 
him his former dignity, he now di- 
rected his hate against the generous 
Antonio, who at this point is himself 


suffering in silence the hurt given 
him by Bassanio. To remind us of 
the importance of Shylock’s family 


to the moneylender, who is not 
merely lamenting the loss of his 
ducats, Valk gave a quietly sad read- 
ing of the lines about his wife Leah. 


The clash between Antonio and 
Shylock came to a vivid climax in 
the trial scene, which opened with 
a processional entry from all aisles 
of the auditorium—by clerks, red- 
robed justices and the retinue of the 
presiding Duke. The tension mounted 
.through Shylock’s defiance of the 
‘pleas of mercy, his sharpening of the 
knife and approach te the bare- 
breasted, panting Antonio. Defeated 
by the same unrelenting justice on 
which he had depended, Shylock fell 
across the rail of the dock where 
Antonio had been seated. In his last 
moments on the stage Shylock still 
held the audience’s sympathy be- 
cause he was a man who had some 
admirable traits, but not enough 
to overcome his personal hurt and 
find charity and mercy for those 
who had wronged him. Following 
Antonio’s statement of excessive 
conditions for Shylock’s reprieve, 
the Christians in the court drive 
Shylock out with jeers; and here 
director Guthrie pointed up the 


irony that they too have not learned 
that mercy should temper justice. 


In contrast to the Rialto scenes, 
those at Portia’s home at Belmont 
were ones of sheer enchantment. 
Her wooing by the Princes of 
Morocco and Arragon were story- 
book episodes with wonderfully 
comic contributions by Lorne Greene, 
as the huge, saber-swinging Moor 
attired in exotic white robe and tur- 
ban, and Eric House as the blood- 
less little Arragon in black and 
white, accompanied by learned 
doctors who prompt his_ speech. 
Frances Hyland is an ideal heroine 
for Shakespearean comedy, blending 
warmth, wit and vitality with a 
grace of movement that makes her 
appealingly beautiful in the roman- 
tic episodes. and charmingly engag- 
ing in the disguise scenes. This 
Portia could not conceal her love for 
Bassanio nor her anxiety that he 
choose the right casket. At the trial 
scene, her stalling for time and 
finally hitting on a solution added 
much more suspense than having 
Portia come in coldly efficient, al- 
ready knowing how she will trap 
Shylock. 


The romantic heroes of Shake- 
speare’s comedies are often as dull 
as his heroines are delightful, yet 
Donald Harron expertly achieved the 
dificult job of making Bassanio 
likeable. Moving in both plots, he 
brought romantic fervor and com- 
edy to the wooing scenes and a spe- 
cial sensitivity to his scenes with 
Antonio. Nerissa was delightfully 
interpreted by Helen Burns as an 
earthy, good-humored, slow-thinking 
foil for the quicksilver wit of her 
mistress, and Nerissa’s suitor, the 
blunt Gratiano, was well played by 
William Shatner. The ring episode 
in the final scene of moonlight and 
merriment was beautifully fluid in 
its staging: The patterned dance 
movements of the actors matched 
the mannered lines. The open stage 
was used to good advantage here, 2s 
well as in the casket scenes and the 
masking episode of Jessica’s elope- 
ment. In the latter a small group of 
actors moving purposefully, and a 
few properties provided the pag- 
eantry. Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s cos- 
tumes stressed the influence of 
Botticelli; the men were attired in 
rich Renaissance hues and the 
women in pastels, while the robes of 
Jessica and Shylock suggested an 
Eastern flavor. The properties made 
by Brian Jackson demonstrated the 
careful attention to each detail of 
the production; the gold, globe-like 
casket and the silver, temple-like 


one resembled gorgeous Renaissance 
objets d’art, while the lead one was 
a black oblong banded with leaden 
strips. 


The production of Julius Caesar, 
directed by Michael Langham, was 
less fortunate, for it lacked the im- 
pression of unity of theme and pur- 
pose which characterized Guthrie's 
contributions. While the audiences 
cheered Oedipus and The Merchant 
of Venice—in temperatures that 
topped ninety—their applause for 
Caesar was polite and perfunctory. 
The production was interesting in 
isolated instances. Impressive was 
Robert Christie’s interpretation of 
Caesar—a lean ruin of a once-noble 
man, worshiped “like a God” by the 
crowd, and falling because his “wis- 
dom is consum’d in confidence.” 
Lorne Greene’s Brutus, massive and 
rich-voiced, revealed this noble Ro- 
man’s troubled participation in the 
conspiracy, his self-righteousness, his 
thoughtfulness for others (as in his 
concern for the sleepy Lucius) and 
his final downfall and death, which 
was most movingly portrayed. Lloyd 
Bochner’s Cassius, however, started 
on too high and hysterical a pitch, 
so there was no building to a climax 
nor enough variety in the portrayal 
of this clever conspirator, more hu- 
man but less noble than Brutus. As 
Antony, Donald Davis combined im- 
pressively the ‘““masker and... revel- 
ler,” the athlete, the orator and the 
opportunist, and his oration scene 
was effectively played: He jumped 
from the top of the pillared stage 
building, used as the pulpit, to the 
stage below to read the will, and 
after the departure of the crowd 
cynically tossed the will away. Den- 
ald Harron’s Octavius was excep- 
tionally well conceived and acted; 
the contrast of this bloodless Caesar 
to the animal extravagance of An- 
tony was as marked as it is in 
Antony and Cleopatra. As coldly in- 
different to flattery as to abuse, this 
dispassionate Octavius, one felt, was 
much more dangerous than Antony. 
Contributing to the production in 
smaller parts were Eric House, who 
played the conspirator Metellus Cim- 
ber, and Douglas Rain. As Decius 
Brutus, Rain conveyed the charac- 
ter’s inner fear as well as his sur- 
face cruelty; and he also portrayed 
Titinius, delivering a moving fare- 
well to the dead leader. 


Some of the director’s additions 
did not seem to be justified by the 
text. Cassius’ drawing a dagger on 
Brutus in the tent episode makes 
anticlimactic Shakespeare’s directive 
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that Cassius draw it on himself later 
in the scene. Similarly the impres- 
sion of the appearance to Brutus of 
the ghost of Caesar in his stained, 
rent robe was canceled by the ghost’s 
wandering all over the battlefield 
later in the play. And turning Cas- 
ca’s important report of the offer of 
a crown to Caesar into a comic in- 
terlude, and having the actor impro- 
vise “more than is set down for 
him,” was unforgivable on the part 
of both the director and the actor, 
Douglas Campbell. 


The revival of the King Oedipus 
originally staged by Tyrone Guthrie 
(for the 1954 festival) confirms the 
impression that this is a production 
which does justice to one of the 
greatest plays of our dramatic herit- 
age. As all great dramas deal with 
cosmic themes, it is not a surprise 
to find in this Oedipus the mercy 
and justice theme of The Merchant 
of Venice, for the stern justice Oedi- 
pus demands for Creon as well as 
for himself is opposed to the mercy 
Creon shows the king after his down- 
fall. And Caesar and many other 
tragic heroes followed this prototype 
of Oedipus, of whom Sophocles’ cho- 
rus tells us, “A man becomes a ty- 
rant out of insolence . . . he seems 
upon the summit and God flings him 
thence.” Guthrie has pointed out that 
the over-all symbolism in Oedipus is 
one of light and dark, contrasting 
the blind Tiresias, who has the light 
of knowledge, and the spiritually 
blind Oedipus, who pursues the truth 
about himself, a truth so terrible 
that when it is revealed, he blinds 
himself. 


The cast was generally the same 
as last season’s, with the notable 
exception that the title role was 
played this time by Douglas Camp- 
bell. In contrast to James Mason, 
who portrayed Oedipus last year, 
Campbell attempted a more vocally 
virtuoso performance which at times 
abruptly broke its style and that of 
hand, began on a low note and 
built consistently to the climax. The 
masked chorus with its rhythmic 
speech and movement, and the huge 
figures of the principals in their 
superb masks and costumes created 
by Miss Moiseiwitsch, combined in a 
ritualistic production which strik- 
ingly brought home to modern audi- 
ences this timeless tragedy. 

The festival record may have an 
important postscript for American 
audiences. Even while Oedipus was 
on the Stratford boards, producer 
Roger L. Stevens expressed interest 
in bringing the Stratford production 
to Broadway next winter. 
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Joans of London 
(continued from page 71) 


for him?’—again derive directly 
from the detailed records of her 
trial, 


Saint Joan stands out from the 
other Shavian works, some of them 
of nearly equal distinction, because 
it only incidentally satirizes the 
princes of the church and the princes 
of the realm. It is a positive declara- 
tion of faith, and of the value of 
the individual to himself and to so- 
ciety. As Miss McKenna sees it, 
there comes a moment when every 
human being must stand on his own 
feet or be damned. For Joan, this 
moment is reached when she re- 
cants, then learns that she must 
spend her life in solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water. It is not 
the bread and water or the solitude 
that she minds but the confinement. 
When she has ripped the confession 
to shreds, and after she realizes that 
her voices have abandoned her to 
death at the stake, she explains 
what she means in a speech which 
is Shaw at his eloquent best: “If 
only I could still hear the wind in 
the trees, the larks in the sunshine, 
the young lambs crying through the 
healthy frost, and the blessed blessed 
church bells that send my angel 
voices floating to me on the wind. 
But without these things I cannot 
live; and by your wanting to take 
them away from me, or from any 
living creature, I know that your 


counsel is of the devil, and that 
mine is of God.” 


According to those who saw the 
original London production in 1924, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike played Saint 
Joan as exactly that—a knight in 
shining armor with a ringing voice 
not altogether unlike the cathedral 
bells she loved. Miss McKenna’s 
husky tones, which are most thrill- 
ing when they drop to a whisper, 
and her earthy conception of Joan 
must be almost diametrically oppo- 
site to the creation of Dame Sybil. 
But a great play is—and should be— 
subject to more than one interpreta- 
tion. It may or may not be signifi- 
cant of Shaw’s opinion of this work 
that in the garden of Ayot St. Law- 
rence, where his ashes are scattered 
by his own wish, there is one re- 
minder of his distinction as a play- 
wright—a statue of Saint Joan in 
bronze. 


Regardless of the fate of Miss Mc- 
Kenna’s proposed American visit, 
playgoers who want to become ac- 
quainted with this extraordinary 
new star will be able to do so 
through the forthcoming release of 
an Angel recording of another mod- 
ern classic by an Irish playwright, 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World, which she has made with 
Abbey Theatre players for future 
release. 


Passing the Time 


(continued from page 73) 


help of Reginald Denham (then my 
fiancé, now my husband) I wrote 
Dark Hammock. (He also had col- 
laborated with me on Wallflower.) 
Part of it was written in the dress- 
ing room at the Cort Theatre while 
I was waiting for my entrance as 
the wallflower’s next-door neighbor. 
Dark Hammock was stillborn, but 
it was produced on Broadway and 
by writing it I secured another job 
of acting, for, of course, I had taken 
pains to create a part for myself. It 
continues to bring in amateur and 
stock royalties; and it has been done 
to death on television, several times 
with me in my original part. So I did 
not waste my time in the dressing 
room between scenes during the run 
of Wallflower. 

While Dark Hammock was strug- 
gling in labor out of town, just to 
keep my mind off the pangs (when 


it probably should have been on 
them) I knocked out my first short 
story. It was called The Wisdom of 
Eve. It ended up in Cosmopolitan, 
on the radio for N.B.C. and even- 
tually on the screen, where they 
changed the title to All About Eve 
and gave it the “Oscar.” 

I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised. I’m an actress, not a writer. 
I can’t write at all—unless I’m act- 
ing. If I’m not acting, I’m too busy, 
looking for jobs, to write. And too 
unhappy! But now I’m in a hit. The 
longer The Desperate Hours runs, 
the more I pound my typewriter. I’ve 
just finished my first novel, and a 
good strong idea for another play is 
brewing. If we last through the win- 
ter, I ought to have all three acts 
completed. God knows what eggs I 
shall lay up in my eyrie. 

How do I pass the time indeed! 
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A Great Theatrical Management 
(continued from page 77) 


Murray’s translations of three plays 
by Euripides, which influenced Shaw 
to write his conversation pieces Get- 
ting Married and Misalliance. 


Barker produced all the plays ex- 
cept those of Shaw, who produced 
his own, and the modern school of 
what is called natural acting was 
initiated by Barker, who not only 
underacted himself but made his 
players underact. This method was 
successful in works of a domestic, 
realistic nature, when the audiences 
had the illusion that they were 
sharers, not spectators of the drama. 
But the plays of Shaw, like those 
of Shakespeare, demand flamboyant 
acting, and here Barker’s method 
failed. His Tanner in Man and Su- 
perman was inferior to that of John 
Clements in a recent revival, and 
his Valentine in You Never Can Tell 
was surpassed by the latest inter- 
preter, James Donald. The great 
thing about the Court Theatre, how- 
ever, was the all-round excellence of 
the acting; there were no stars: The 
cast was a team. I remember a 
story that Barker used to tell. He 
was down with influenza and could 
not play Tanner for a night or two. 
A notice to this effect was pinned 
above the pay-box at the entrance 
to the pit, and a playgoer asked 
what it meant. “It means,” said the 
official, “that Mr. Barker will not 
be playing the part of John Tanner 
this evening.” “Who is Mr. Barker?” 
asked the playgoer. “The actor who 
usually plays John Tanner,” he was 
told. “But I suppose somebody will 
play it?” “Oh, yes, the part will 
certainly be played.” “Then take my 
half crown, young man, and don’t 
make such a fuss.” That was the 
spirit in which people went to the 
Court Theatre: They went to see a 
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play, not a favorite actor or actress; 
and although it would scarcely be 
correct to say that Shaw’s comedies 
were performed in an atmosphere of 
solemn reverence, it is broadly true 
to say that the public took the busi- 
ness seriously and more resembled 
a religious congregation than a the- 
atre audience. 

AT ONE TIME the house was pep- 
pered with salvationists. This was 
during the run of Major Barbara. I 
could not understand how it came 
about that members of the Salva- 
tion Army, many of whom regarded 
the theatre in those days as a place 
of sin, were easily persuaded to visit 
the Court when a play dealing with 
their movement was being per- 
formed. Shaw explained to me how 
it was done. “You see, we took the 
precaution to consult their head- 
quarters about the uniforms. This 
aroused their interest and sympathy, 
for no one can resist the flattery of 
being asked for advice. The pres- 
ence of leading officials as our guests 
in a box on the first night sanc- 
tioned the undertaking, and the 
Army was with us to a man; better 
still, to a woman. Incidentally,” con- 
tinued Shaw, “the Censor at first 
refused to lieense the play.” “Why? 
Because of the Salvation Army?” I 
asked. “Good heavens, no! He didn’t 
care a rap for the feelings of the 
Salvation Army. It was the phrase 
‘My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ that frightened him. He asked 
whether they were the last words 
of Christ on the cross. Barker as- 
sured him that they were in the 
Psalms. He then gave in.” 


As Shaw’s plays called for declam- 
atory Shakespearean acting, he had 
a difficult job in training the actors 
to perform modern parts in a Shake- 
spearean way; but all the other 
plays were rehearsed by Barker in 
his own quiet, familiar, fastidious 
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manner. He expected actors to think 
about their parts, to grow into them 
gradually, not merely to learn the 
words and do the correct gestures. 
With this in view he would suggest 
all sorts of apparently irrelevant 
ideas. I heard him ask one actor 
whether he had any conception of 
the past history of the character he 
was attempting to portray. The ac- 
tor could make nothing of this and 
remained mute. “Come, come,” said 
Barker encouragingly, “you are not, 
I hope, going to tell me that the fel- 
low drops from the skies, ready- 
made, at the moment you walk on 
the stage?” The actor had no com- 
ment to make, and Barker then pro- 
vided a brief biography of the 
character in the play, from which 
it appeared, among other things, 
that his childhood had been unhappy, 
that his father had been an enthu- 
siastic golfer, that part of his life 
had been spent at an unhealthy spot 
on the coast of South America, and 
that his favorite author was Balzac. 
This sort of thing was done by Bar- 
ker merely to stimulate the imagi- 
nation of his actors, with the result 
that his productions conveyed a 
sense of intimacy and naturalness 
that was new to the stage. 


THE THING that really put the 
Court Theatre on its financial feet 
was the presence of the Prime Min- 
ister, Balfour, who witnessed John 
Bull’s Other Island four times, tak- 
ing the leaders of the opposition, 
Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, 
on two occasions. The rest of the 
cabinet could not keep away, and 
even King Edward VII followed the 
fashion. A command performance 
was given; a special suite of furni- 
ture was hired for the reyal box, 
and the King laughed with such 
abandonment that he broke the 
chair on which he sat. Shaw told me 
that Verdenne “wished to charge the 
damage to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, but we persuaded him to pay 
it out of the increased profits that 
would accrue from the monarch’s 
mirth.” 


Barker, by the way, was very 
good in Shaw’s quieter parts, and I 
was enormously impressed by his 
Dubedat in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
One eminent critic had betted that 
Shaw could not write an effective 
death scene. Shaw did it, and Barker 
played it so well that the critics 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable until 
their feelings were released over the 
riotous fun that followed it. But the 
critics did their best to belittle the 
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Court Theatre productions from the 
start. With the notable exceptions 
of Max Beerbohm and one or two 
others, they received every play as 
if it had been specially written to 
annoy or shock them. They had been 
used to dramas that dealt with mur- 
der, adultery and artificial theatri- 
cal situations; their intelligences had 
become numbed; and they could not 
respond to anything novel. We have 
seen the same thing happen lately in 
the case of a modern dramatist, 
John Whiting, whose plays are dif- 
ferent from those to which the 
critics are accustomed. One of the 
best critics of Shaw’s time, William 
Archer, used to go to sleep during 
the greater part of most of the plays 
he was compelled to witness. 


Shaw noticed one odd thing about 
the dramatic critics: They always 
praised his last play but one. This 
meant that they praised only what 
had become an established success. 
In talking the matter over with me 
some years later, Shaw said: 


“My first new play to be done at 
the Court was John Bull’s Other 
Island. The critics denounced it as 
no play at all and said that the 
actors did their best with impossible 
parts. Then came Man and Super- 
man, This was voted dull and unin- 
spired compared with its predeces- 
sor. Major Barbara followed, and 


loved. Nostalgia, however, was not 
Professor Drummond’s chief motiva- 
tion. He felt a keen sense of respon- 
sibility to his region and hoped to 
motivate a movement that might 
breed a superior kind of home-grown 
theatre. 


Although Professor Drummond has 
never formally stated it, I believe 
his thinking about theatre in the 
region centered around the hope of 
developing fine original plays au- 
thored by the people of the area. His 
course in playwriting at Cornell de- 
veloped several well-known play- 
wrights, the most outstanding of 
whom is Sidney Kingsley. 


His theory of countryside play- 
writing was that writers should be 
encouraged to consider themes and 
subjects closely allied to their own 
places. Cornell, the leading educa- 
tional institution of higher learning 
in the region, ought, he thought, to 
assume a leading role in stimulating 
local playwriting by drawing the 
promising subjects and materials to 
the attention of writers. Cornell 
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the critics promptly burst into rap- 
tures over Man and Superman. But 
Major Barbara was duly described 
as a masterpiece when its successor, 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, was dis- 
missed as a feeble joke in bad taste. 
So I seized the first opportunity to 
make a speech at a public dinner at 
which all the leading dramatic crit- 
ics were present. ‘I want to make a 
suggestion to the press,’ I said. ‘I 
don’t ask you to stop abusing me. It 
gives you so much pleasure to say 
that my plays are no plays and that 
my characters are not human be- 
ings that I would not deprive you 
of it for worlds. But for the sake of 
Vedrenne and Barker, not to men- 
tion the actors, may I beg you to 
reverse the order of your curses and 
caresses? Instead of saying that my 
latest play is piffle, the one before is 
brilliant, why not acclaim the latest 
as a masterpiece compared with the 
disgusting drivel I had the imperti- 
nence to serve up last time? That 
will satisfy you and assist us. In 
short, don’t heave bricks at us while 
we are struggling in the water and 
then load us with life belts when we 
have reached dry land.’” 


I asked Shaw whether the critics 
had changed their tactics as a result 
of his suggestion. “Yes,” he replied, 
“but not quite on the lines I pro- 
posed. After we had finished at the 






should also stand ready to assist the 
local writers once they had their 
plays under way. 


Drummond himself was a master 
play doctor. He believed that a body 
of highly usable original plays might 
be developed jointly by the authors 
and by someone like himself, able 
and willing to straighten out the 
kinks in the scripts. These plays, 
once they were developed, would be 
of great service to local theatre 
groups which, ideally, ought to be 
interested in the region where they 
existed and therefore ought to be 
concerned with doing regional plays. 

I do not think that Drummond 
had any illusions about the various 
groups’ obvious preference for 
Broadway plays. He simply hoped 
that ‘the larger city groups might 
try an original play once in a while. 
It was the smaller rural groups 
which I am sure he had in mind as 
doing most of the original play pro- 
ductions. 


His theory about this body of re- 
gional plays was extremely sound. 





(continued from page 64) 


Court in 1907, Vedrenne and Bar- 
ker, flushed with success, took the 
Savoy Theatre and presented Caesar 
and Cleopatra, The Devil’s Disciple 
and Arms and the Man. All three 
were treated by the press as if they 
were the libretti of light opera, and 
no reference whatever was made to 
the onetime brilliance of the Court 
Theatre propagandist.” 

It was a pity that the Vedrenne- 
Barker management ever left the 
Court Theatre, where, though their 
success was on a modest scale, the 
work they did had an unparalleled 
effect on public taste and dramatic 
art. But Vedrenne wanted to make 
more money, and Barker’s ambition 
was to reach a wider public by pro- 
ducing plays for which the stage at 
the Court was too small. Their past 
achievement seems to have gone to 
their heads, because they not only 
took the Savoy but also the Hay- 
market for Shaw’s new play Getting 
Married, and another theatre for a 
play by Laurence Housman. Three 
west-end theatre rents brought them 
to the verge of ruin. Shaw and Bar- 
ker could not let their unidealistic 
manager down and shouldered the 
responsibility. “Vedrenne got out 
with nothing but a_ reputation,” 
Shaw told me; “Barker had to 
pawn his clothes, and I disgorged 
most of my royalties; but the cred- 
itors were paid in full.” 








He planned to distribute the plays 
on a non-royalty basis to help coun- 
teract the excessively poor plays 
found in the commercial publishers’ 
lists—the plays which rural groups, 
left to themselves, almost invariably 
selected. He did not expect to de- 
velop any great authors in his play- 
writing scheme. His chief desire was 
to see the theatre come into its own 
as an interpreter of regional life... 

The general principles upon which 
he taught had great bearing on my 
feeling for places and for theatre in 
relation to places. His principles 
were basic to the broad approach 
to theatre I have tried to develop. 
This partial list of the Drummond 
principles is my list, not Professor 
Drummond’s. I am sure that he 
never drew up any such list as this: 

A man must have within himself 
the seeds of self-improvement. 


He must not fear introspection; 
he must have an abiding faith in 
what he believes. 


He must bring forth the best that 
is in himself in order to rightly un- 
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derstand himself and his works in 
relation to other men and to the 
arts. 


He must respect knowledge and 
be able to discern and use wisely 
the best sources of learning. 

He must respect people and must 
carry always a learning attitude 
toward any man. 

He must respect place and the fla- 
vor of the countryside, and develop 
fearlessly and poetically his regard 
for a familiar scene and remembered 
event. 

He must be broad in outlook; he 
must not be a man pedantically in- 
terested only in the narrow, dusty 
corners of knowledge but one who 
is willing to carry ideas to the peo- 
ple everywhere. 

He must see theatre as a reflec- 
tion of man; he must see drama not 
as a toy, a bauble, a plaything but 
as an instrument sensitive to all the 
sights and sounds of mankind. 

He must have ideals but no rigid 
fixity of mind that might make him 
argumentative, impatient and _ in- 
tolerant of other ideas or ideals. 

He must savor and try the temper 
of America and acquire a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of her 
peoples, traditions, figures of speech 
and historical trends... . 

Touring the central New York 
countryside with Professor Drum- 
mond was like being blind and sud- 
denly seeing the unbelievable beauty 
of sunlight and landscape. It was 
like that, yet something more, for 
he seemed to endow the land with 
a mystic poetry that sprang from 
his sensitiveness to present and past. 
There seemed no back road that 
Professor Drummond did not know. 
There was no hilltop he had not 
seen and no valley to which he at- 
tached no mysterious significance. 
The land, the people, the winds and 
rains all added up to a complete and 
satisfying unity for Professor Drum- 
mond, and so perfectly were these 
things reflected in his observations 
that word pictures dropped from his 
lips like impressionistic paintings. 

Sometimes at night he would 
stand on a high place called Butcher 
Hill from which all the land seemed 
to drop away to the North, to Lake 
Ontario, and then all the grumpi- 
ness, all worldly disillusion, the en- 
tire burden of life rolled away from 
him and he would speak for hours 
of the legend and of the folklore of 
places. 

As such talk went on and on, 
broken occasionally by excursions to 
eat wonderful country food in cor- 
ners of the land that only Professor 
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Drummond seemed to know, I fell 
more and more under the spell of 
the country. It was a bewitchment 
that stimulated fantasies of imagi- 
nation and sapped creative strength. 
I lived every day as a mad kind of 
excursion, breathing into a subcon- 
scious creativeness everything I saw 
and felt and heard. I had no inclina- 
tion to work. I rebelled against 
writing. The whole state was my 
stage, but I could not formalize the 
product of my senses into charac- 
ters that were like life, nor could I 
merge the fantasy of ideas that 
rushed through me into the tight 
packets that were the plots and 
themes of plays. 

There was a sudden stop to this 
madness. I visited a country fair one 
day at Morris, New York. In one 
tent a stage had been set up, and 
the tent was packed with people. 
They were old folks and young folks 
and farmers and city people. They 
were eager; they were in festival 
mood. They wanted theatre, excite- 
ment. They wanted hearty humor, 
dramatic picture, furious impact. 
They had a right to expect such 
things, for the plays they were there 
to see were billed as being from 
rural life. Rural life to these peo- 
ple meant kindness, neighborliness, 
strong appreciations of land and 
wind and color. Rural life meant the 
strength of outdoor bodies, the good 
simplicities of food and work and 
neighborhood fun. Rural life meant 
songs and games, stout problems in 
land economics, education for the 
kids, and a savor of the things that 
were essentially part of their own 
place. Rural life meant a tiny thread 
of loneliness, too, and maybe a very 
occasional breath of tragedy. Rural 
life meant the neighborhood arts of 
careful canning, weaving, quilting. 
Rural life meant everything these 
people knew and understood—the 
whole goodness of their lives. 

The plays were billed as rural life 
plays, and they were played by local 
young people and adults. When they 
began, I, too, was eager, for I had 
seen the broad, free life of American 
country places. But when the plays 
were over, I looked at the faces 
around me. Anticipation had turned 
to a solemn disinterestedness. There 
was no laughter, no tears—only defi- 
nite exodus that was filled with 
vague irritation. There was no fes- 
tival here—only the departure of an 
initial eagerness that had seemed 
very precious and deep. 

The reason seemed to me then 
quite clear. The plays were not rural 
plays. True, they were supposedly 


set in the country, but their charac- 
ters had no relation to the kind of 
country life I and the folks around 
me knew. They had very little rela- 
tion to life anywhere. They were 
dreary in tone; they were filled with 
bad jokes lifted from a collection 
read somewhere or heard on some- 
body’s radio. The characters were 
stereotypes of real people. They 
maundered on and on about poor 
housewives who had no pianos or 
washing machines, or they talked in 
clichés about cruel fathers who 
would not let sons or daughters 
have boy or girl friends or join 4-H 
clubs. They hinted at shotgun wed- 
dings, and they dusted off the old 
conflicts between the farm and the 
city. They sawed back and forth on 
the fringes of obscene jests about 
the farmer’s daughter and the city 
slicker. 


I remember thinking, as I walked 
out of the tent into the autumn sun- 
light, that this was the only real 
theatre the people in this place 
knew, that there could be only fail- 
ure and disillusionment in _ such 
plays, and that such plays were evil 
and would kill any art that might 
grow here. I paused as I thought of 
the rural life that I knew in Kan- 
sas, of the wheat fields, of the 
mighty machines biting through the 
yellow grain, of the harvest parties, 
and of the wild singing and dancing. 
I thought of New York State grape 
pickers singing on a steep hillside, 
of a farm mother holding a little 
child against her breast, of the ter- 
ror of a violent storm, and of faces 
full of suffering from pain and lost 
crops. As I stood thinking, the 
great Butternut Valley that was all 
around Morris turned golden in the 
afternoon light. I looked at the hills, 
and suddenly my spirit was filled 
and lifted with a clear knowledge. 
I knew that there must be plays of 
the people filled with the spirit of 
places, and my aimless activities as- 
sumed meaning. I felt the convic- 
tion then that I have maintained 
since—that the knowledge and love 
of place is a large part of the joy in 
people’s lives. There must be plays 
that grow from all the countrysides 
of America, fabricated by the people - 
themselves, born of their happiness 
and sorrow, born of toiling hands 
and free minds, born of music and 
love and reason. There must be 
many great voices singing out the 
lore and legend of America from a 
thousand hilltops, and there must be 
students to listen and to learn, and 
writers encouraged to use the 
materials. 
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